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WHO ARE THE WRITERS OF THE SPANISH 
“GENERATION OF 1898” ?* 


Contemporary Spanish literature is supposed to begin with the 
writers of the so-called “Generation of 1898.” But while this is 
accepted as a basic fact by most critics, a simple look at the list 
of names mentioned in each case as belonging to the generation 
of 1898 suffices to convince one that there is hardly any agree- 
ment as to who the writers of this generation are. Two ten- 
dencies at least are to be noted in this connection. There is, in 
the first place, the tendency to limit the list of such names to a 
relatively small number of writers, with the peculiarity, how- 
ever, that the names are by no means always the same. As drawn 
up by Azorin, for example, such a list of writers is limited to 
the seven names of Valle-Inclan, Unamuno, Benavente, Baroja, 
Bueno, Maeztu and Rubén Dario.' It is understood, of course, 
that Azorin’s name is also to be included in the list, thus making 
a total of eight names. And there is, in the second place, the 
tendency to extend the list so as to include in it practically all 
the significant names in the literary history of Spain during the 
transitional years from the 19th to the 20th century. This is 
what we see in Ricardo Baeza, whose list of writers of the gen- 
eration of 1898 is more than twice as long as that of Azorin, in- 
cluding names of Miré, Antonio and Manuel Machado, Mar- 
quina, J. Ramon Jiménez, Diez-Canedo, Grau and Ortega y 
Gasset.? 

To be sure, practically none of these lists is supposed to be 
complete. On the contrary, a note of inconclusiveness is charac- 
teristic of most of them. They are lists of names qualified by 
such expressions as “among others,” “the principal ones,” “the 


*Paper read at the meeting of the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast 
at the University of California, Los Angeles, April 13, 1946. 

1Azorin, “‘La generacién de 1898,”’ in Clasicos y modernos, 1912, pp. 285- 
314. 

2Ricardo Baeza, ‘‘Azorin y la generaciédn del in Comprensién de 
Dostoiewesky y otros ensayos, 1935, pp. 172-199. 
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most representative,” and so forth, a clear indication that the 
critic himself is not at all sure of where he should begin or 
where he should stop. Azorin himself, who, more than any one 
else, is to be considered as the spiritual father of the generation 
of 1898, when he comes to draw up the list of names of this 
generation, finds it advisable to omit the definite article, so that 
instead of giving us a list of the men, gives us a list of “men” of 
this generation. 

But important in itself as this difference regarding the smaller 
or larger number of names included in each case is, one might 
be willing to overlook it were it not for the fact that among such 
names are to be found some of the most outstanding in the his- 
tory of contemporary Spanish literature. Already in Azorin’s list 
one notices, for example, that the name of the great contem- 
porary Spanish poet, Antonio Machado, has been left out. If we 
now turn to another of these limited lists, more limited still than 
the one by Azorin, that of the German critic Hans Jeschke, in 
what is unquestionably the best study made so far of the gen- 
eration of 1898, we find that of the five writers who, in the 
author’s opinion, are the only ones, properly speaking, belonging 
to this generation, one is Antonio Machado, the other four being 
Benavente, Valle-Inclan, Baroja and Azorin.* Here again, how- 
ever, one notices that, while the name of Antonio Machado is 
included in Jeschke’s list, that of Unamuno, which we saw ap- 
peared in Azorin’s list, has been omitted. Together with that of 
Ganivet, Unamuno’s name is placed by Jeschke among those of 
the forerunners of the generation of 1898. This is, however, 
what another critic, in this case an American, Katherine P. 
Reding, cannot accept. “In our opinion”—so Miss Reding writes 
referring to Jeschke’s list of names—“the great movement called 
the generation of 1898 remains essentially incomplete if, for 
reasons which seem to us superficial, a great personality like 
Unamuno is taken away from it.”* Included among the writers 
of 1898 by Miss Reding is also Ganivet. What happens with 
Antonio Machado, Unamuno and Ganivet happens also with the 
no less distinguished writer Ortega y Gasset. While, as we saw, 
his name was included in Baeza’s list, neither Azorin, nor 
Jeschke, nor, though in her case for evident reasons, Miss Reding 


3Hans Jeschke, Die Generation von 1898 in Spanien, 1934, p. 50. 

4Katherine P. Reding, The Generation of 1898 in Spain as seen through its 
Fictional Hero, Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, vol. XVII, Nos. 3-4, 
April-July, 1936, p. 14. 
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make mention of it. Yet, Salvador de Madariaga on his part, con- 
siders Ortega y Gasset to be one of the four leaders of the move- 
ment of 1898, the other three being Ganivet, Unamuno and 
Joaquin Costa (The latter name, it will be noted, had not ap- 
peared on any of the above mentioned lists, undoubtedly because 
of the predominantly social and political character of his work).® 


We see, then, what happens with the four outstanding names 
of Antonio Machado, Ganivet, Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset, 
and they are by no means the only ones whose status as belong- 
ing or not belonging to the generation of 1898 is controversial, 
the same being the case with Pérez de Ayala, J. Ramon Jiménez, 
Manuel Machado, and several others. But enough has been said 
of this. One brief remark only to point out what is a no less dis- 
turbing feature when dealing with the question of the genera- 
tion of 1898. I refer to the inclusion or exclusion of names 
other than those of literary writers strictly speaking. Already in 
Azorin’s list mention is made of two men, Manuel Bueno and 
Ramiro de Maeztu, whose significance, as far as literature is 
concerned, is limited for the most part, and even this on a small 
scale, to the field of literary criticism. Similarly, in a recent 
book on Unamuno by José Ferrater Mora, the name of the dis- 
tinguished philologist and historian of literature, Menéndez Pidal, 
is mentioned, and curiously enough, next to that of Blasco 
Ibafiez, among those of the writers of 1898.6 But even this ap- 
pears very orthodox when compared with Baeza’s inclusion 
among the figures of this generation of the painters Anglada, 
Zuloaga, and even Sorolla; the musicians Falla, Espla and 
Turina, and so forth, and it must be said that Baeza is not the 
only exception in this respect.. Now, without taking any stand 
at this time as to the merits of a question which we realize is 
open to discussion (after all the movement of 1898 was by no 
means limited to literary writers), we wish only to remark that 
if the idea of the generation of 1898 is thus to be understood as 
extending beyond the limits of the field of creative literature, then 
the existing lists of names will have to be greatly revised. To 
refer only to the closely related field of literary criticism, it 
would be hard to justify the omission in most of these lists of a 
name like that of Gomez de Baquero (Ferrater Mora mentions 


6S. de Madariaga, Spain, 1930, p. 131. 


eJosé Ferrater Mora, Unamuno: Bosquejo de una filosofia, 1944, p. 13. 
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him), the man who, if anything, was the typical literary critic of 
that generation. 


If leaving now this aspect of the question we ask ourselves 
why it is that although a great deal has already been written on 
the subject there is still so much uncertainty as to who the 
writers of the generation of 1898 are, different factors suggest 
themselves as worthy of consideration. Thus, for example, the 
difference in age among several of the writers whose names 
have been given. Can Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset, to men- 
tion only one case, the one born in 1864 and the other in 1883, 
be considered as belonging to the same generation? What hap- 
pens with the difference in age among the authors happens with 
the difference in the date of publication of their work. Ganivet’s 
work, for example, was all written and almost all of it was pub- 
lished by 1898. Similarly, Unamuno, Azorin, Benavente and 
Valle-Inclan had already published one or more books before 
1898, while Antonio Machado, Ortega y Gasset and many others 
had published nothing. But not only the date of its publication; 
the nature of the work of each author would have to be taken 
into consideration. .\s often as not, in subject matter, ideology, 
style and technique, it is rather heterogeneous work, work, in- 
deed, which in some of its manifestations makes it easy to con- 
nect the name of an author with the movement of 1898, but in 
others of its aspects makes it extremely difficult. Easy as it is to 
see, for example, that an essay like Ortega y Gasset’s Espajfia 
invertebrada, and a novel like Pérez de Ayala’s Troteras y danza- 
deras are closely connected with the spirit of the generation of 
1898, it is not easy, or not so easy, to see the same connection in 
the case of other essays and novels of these two authors. Still 
another factor not to be forgotten here would be the very man- 
ner in which the so-called generation of 1898 came into existence, 
partly as a semi-Bohemian movement among a group of young 
men in the city of Madrid, partly as a spiritual phenomenon 
spreading to men living in the four corners of the Peninsula.” 
Evidently, what needs to be defined in this case is the very idea 
of a generation, especially in its cultural and literary significance, 
a question which, in spite of what has been written on it, is yet 
far from having been settled. Without going into it now, and 
leaving aside factors of the nature of the ones just referred to, 


7Interesting sidelights in this connection can be seen in Ramén Gomez de la 
Serna’s Azorin, 1930. 
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I wish here only to call attention to what seems to me to be one 
of the main causes of the uncertainty we saw exists as to who 
the writers of the generation of 1898 are. I refer to the double 
aspect in which this generation, or rather the movement repre- 
sented by it, presents itself to us, partly as a literary, partly as 
a social-spiritual phenomenon. 

I said a moment ago that contemporary Spanish literature is 
supposed to begin with the writers of this generation. From a 
purely literary viewpoint, however, this tells us nothing as to 
where the writers of this generation stood, 1898 being in itself 
no literary date of any kind. Nothing, in fact, of a literary na- 
ture significant enough to make of it a landmark in the history 
of Spanish literature happened in that year. 1898 is purely and 
simply a political date, the date of the war between the United 
States and Spain. And here is just where the confusion begins. 
Literarily, what was going on in Spain during the closing years 
of the 19th century was very much the same thing that was going 
on in other European countries, namely the progressive disin- 
tegration of the naturalist and realist forms of literature, or 
rather of the social order of which these forms had been the 
natural outgrowth during the previous fifty years. In open re- 
action against them, a new kind of literature, in itself the ex- 
pression of a new kind of artistic sensibility, was now beginning 
to come into existence. This literature is what, for the lack of a 
better name, we call in Spain and Hispanic America ‘Modern- 
ism.” As Professor de Onis puts it, “Modernism is the Hispanic 
form of the universal crisis in letters and the human spirit which 
about 1885 initiates the dissolution of the 19th century and which 
was to manifest itself in art, science, religion, politics, and in 
every other aspect of human life with all the characteristics of a 
deep historical change which is still in process today.”® With 
this Modernist movement the writers of the generation of 1898, 
regardless of the particular field cultivated by each of them, 
poetry, novel, drama or essay, are directly connected, and this is 
indeed the literary label under which they appear to us. 

Quite different from this literary aspect is, however, the 
social-spiritual significance of the movement of 1898. To make this 
clear it will be enough to call attention to another kind of litera- 
ture which no less existed in Spain at the end of the 19th century. 


8Federico de Onis, Antologia de la poesia espahola e Hispano Americana 
(1882-1932), 1934. p. xv. 
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As illustrated in such well-known works as Eugenio Sellés’ La 
politica de capa y espada (1876) Pompeyo Gener’s Herejias 
(1887), Felipe Picatoste’s Estudios sobre la grandeza y decaden- 
cia de Espaiia (1887), L. Mallada’s Los males de la patria (1890), 
and so forth, the main concern of this literature was the dis- 
cussion of the Spanish national problem, that is to say, of what 
each author considered to be the nature and cause of the evils 
from which the country was supposed to be suffering, as well 
as of the remedies to be used for the cure of these evils. It goes 
without saying, of course, that while the discussion of the Spanish 
national problem was the common subject matter of this litera- 
ture, the particular viewpoints from which the subject was ap- 
proached varied in each case, some authors emphasizing the po- 
litical, others the economic, others the psychological, others this 
or that social aspect of the problem. Common to this kind of litera- 
ture was also the critical and pessimistic tone of the same, the 
differences in this respect being only a matter of degree. 


To be sure, such a kind of literature was nothing new in the 
cultural history of the country, manifestations of it having exist- 
ed, independently or incorporated into other forms of literature, 
ever since the beginning of the decline of the Spanish empire in 
the 16th-17th centuries. Its importance for us here, however, con- 
sists in that it constitutes the background of what after the disas- 
ter of 1898 came to be one of the most marked characteristics of 
the writers of the movement we are considering, namely their pre- 
occupation with the same national problem and their approach to 
this problem from the same, or perhaps even more exaggerated 
and more aggressive, critical viewpoint, and in the same pessimis- 
tic attitude of mind. It was indeed with literature more or less of 
this kind that several of the writers of 1898 began their literary 
careers, as is to be seen in Azorin’s early writings and in such 
works as Unamuno’s essay En torno al casticismo and Ganivet’s 
Idearium espaiiol, two works the appearance of which, in 1895 
and 1897, respectively, marks two culminating points in the his- 
tory of this kind of literature. 

It is also in the light of this social-spiritual background that 
the date 1898 appears now in its real significance. To say that the 
military defeat suffered by Spain in that year was the cause of 
the spiritual revolution represented by the movement of 1898, 
would not be entirely correct, the truth being rather that what 
that defeat did was only to give full and acute actuality, carrying 
them to a climax, to ways of thinking and feelings which, as far 
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as the preoccupation with the national problem is concerned, were 
already in existence in Spain long before that fateful year. More 
important for our purpose here, however, is it to realize how two 
things in themselves so different and independent from each other 
as the Modernist movement in the field of pure literature, on the 
one hand, and the preoccupation with the national problem in the 
field of social literature, on the other hand, were now, under the 
impact of what in itself was only a political event, brought togeth- 
er and how, in fact, they became inseparable in the movement rep- 
resented by the generation of 1898, thus giving to the literary 
production of the most typical writers of this generation the 
double aspect in which we said it presents itself to us, partly as 
a literary, partly as a social-spiritual phenomenon. And this, which 
on a first impression would seem to be a rather strange occurrence, 
was only natural considering that whatever the differences be- 
tween the two tendencies involved might be in other respects, the 
two were animated in this case by one and the same spirit, namely 
the spirit of revolt against a traditional order of things which in 
itself included politics as well as literature, the social as well as 
the artistic manifestations of life. Whether in the literary or the 
social order, the question was in both cases to break away from 
the past, and, in open reaction against it, to try to create something 
new and something better than what had existed before. 

There is only to be added that in this confusion between the 
literary and the social aspects, Modernism itself became the ob- 
ject of modifications which, as pointed out by Professor Pedro 
Salinas®, make of the Modernist movement among the writers of 
1898 something in itself quite different from the same movement 
as it developed in the Spanish-speaking countries of America, in 
the sense that while in these countries Modernism remained faith- 
ful to the characteristics of the purely literary movement in the 
field of poetry it had been from its origin, in Spain, on the other 
hand, Modernism became finally adapted and subordinated to the 
prevailing social-spiritual mood of the times, precisely as this 
mood was conditioned by the disaster of 1898. 

But enough of this. What has been said suffices to make 
clear how the mixture of the literary and the social aspects in the 
movement of 1898 would in the end prove to be a source of con- 
fusion and a major difficulty in deciding who the writers associa- 


Pedro Salinas, “El problema del Modernismo en Espafia, o un conflicto entre 
dos espiritus,”’ in Literatura espafola: Siglo XX, pp. 15-41. 
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ted with that movement are. The difficulty results from the two 
criteria with which we are operating in this case, a literary cri- 
terion, on the one hand, a social-spiritual criterion, on the other 
hand, in cases in which, as frequently happens, these criteria do 
not coincide. As a matter of fact, something of this is already 
to be noted in some of the writers whom we ordinarily consider 
as forming the central nucleus of the generation of 1898. For 
example, in the work of Valle-Inclan, especially in the earliest, 
the social-spiritual aspect of the preoccupation with the national 
problem plays little or no role, a fact which Jean Cassou, as well 
as most of Valle-Inclan’s critics, takes good care to emphasize so 
as to make sure of the difference between the author of the 
Sonatas and others of the writers of the generation, or as Cassou 
calls it, the “Renaissance” of 1898'°. But it is especially as we get 
away from the relatively small number of writers who form that 
central nucleus that the real difficulty begins. A good example of 
this is afforded by the case of Blasco Ibafiez. 

Though, as we saw, Ferrater Mora included his name among 
those of the writers of the generation of 1898, this is rather an 
exception, the consensus of opinion being that the Valencian 
novelist does not belong there. If we now ask ourselves why not, 
it certainly cannot be by reason of his age—he was born in 1867, 
only one year after Benavente and two years before Valle-In- 
clan—, nor by reason of the date of the publication of his work— 
from 1894 on—, nor, finally, by reason of his not being concerned 
with the national problem of Spain, as shown by such of his 
novels as The Shadow of the Cathedral, The Intruder, Blood and 
Sand, etc. The social aspect to which reference has been made is 
present in each and all of these novels, so much so that, from this 
viewpoint one feels inclined to agree with Pio Baroja that if there 
is such a thing as the generation of 1898, which, by the way, 
Baroja denies, Blasco Ibafiez also ought to be included in it''. The 
reason, however, why he is not included is the simple one that. 
from the literary point of view, his personality and his work still 
belong to the old naturalist school. One may say of Blasco Ibafiez, 
therefore, that while he meets, grosso modo at least, the require- 
ments of the social criterion, he lacks, on the other hand, the re- 
quirements of the literary criterion. 

Now, just as the case of Blasco Ibafiez illustrates one side of 


toJean Cassou. Panorama de la littérature espagnole contemporaine, 1929, 
p. 57. 


"Pio Baroja. Divagaciones apastonadas, 1927, p. 31. 
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the question, so does that of writers like Manuel Machado, J. 
Ramon Jiménez, Pérez de Ayala and several others illustrate the 
other side. These are writers whose work, regardless of whatever 
deviations from the original Modernist movement it may show, 
meets the requirements of the literary criterion, but not, or not 
exactly, those of the social criterion, and this fact undoubtedly 
constitutes one of the main reasons, if not always the only one, 
for the hesitation shown by the critics when confronted with the 
problem of having to decide whether such writers do or do not 
belong to the generation of 1898. The case of Manuel Machado in 
particular is a significant one, especially when taken in conjunc- 
tion with that of his brother Antonio. Here we have, in fact, two 
brothers separated by only one year's difference in age, both ex- 
cellent poets. and both products of the same literary and social 
atmosphere. Yet, when it comes to the question of having to define 
their status as regards their belonging or not belonging to the 
generation- of 1898, a great variety of opinion manifests itself 
among the critics. Thus, while J. F. Montesinos, for example, 
does not hesitate to include the two brothers in the same chapter 
on the poets of this generation'*, Angel Valbuena Prat, on the 
other hand, finds it advisable to separate them by putting Manuel’s 
name among those of the Modernist poets, and Antonio’s among 
those of the poets of the generation of 1898'*. Evidently, the fact 
that the social aspect, and elements related to it, weigh more 
heavily in Antonio’s than in Manuel’s poetry is the main reason 
for the different treatment accorded to the two brothers by their 
critics. 
To conclude these remarks. It was not my purpose in this 
paper to arrive at any final decision as to who the writers of the 
generation of 1898 are, but only to point out what I consider to 
be a source of confusion and a major difficulty in connection with 
such a final decision, namely the double aspect, partly literary 
and partly social, in which this generation presents itself to us. 
Indeed, the difficulty is of such a nature as to make me doubt 
whether it will ever be possible to overcome it entirely. Granted 
that it is the combination of these two aspects that gives character 
to the writers of the generation of 1898, the combination itself is 
frequently so unbalanced by reason of the greater or smaller 
weight of one of these two aspects, and so altered by the intro- 


12J. F. Montesinos, Die Moderne Spanische Dichtung, 1927. 
13Angel Valbuena Prat, La poesia espanola contempordnea, 1930. Also, His- 
toria de la literatura espanola, vol. II, 1937. 
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duction of new elements, that a great deal of disagreement among 
the critics in a number of cases seems to be unavoidable. It all will 
depend in the end on the value attached by the critic to each of 
these two aspects. Some will decide in favor of the one aspect, 
that is to say, they will choose to think of the whole generation of 
1898 as something more or less in the nature of a literary school ; 
others, however, will favor the second aspect, thinking of it, first 
of all, as a social-spiritual movement inseparable from the social- 
spiritual realities of Spanish life at the end of the 19th century. 
CEsAR BARJA 

University of California, Los Angeles 
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CHRONIQUEUR MODERNE AND THE 
ROMAN-FLEUVE 


In composing his widely read Chronique des Pasquier' 
Georges Duhamel not only continues in his role of modern 
chronicler but at the same time joins the ranks of those who 
have contributed to that voluminous phenomenon of modern 
literature known as the roman-fleuve. Although a remote gen- 
ealogy for this new kind of writing can be traced far back in 
the older literature,? it is almost entirely a flowering of the 
twentieth century. In the development of this marathon genre, 
the French have been outstanding, demonstrating an insistent 
predilection for its cultivation and amazing endurance on the 
part of both author and readers. Though critical reaction has 
varied, it seems reasonable to assume that when posterity has 
formed its judgment, some, at least, of these titanic composi- 
tions will be classed definitely with the all-time great works of 
world literature. 


1La Chronique des Pasquier, up to the present, includes the following volumes: 
I. Le Notatre du Havre 
II. Le Jardin des Bétes sauvages 
III. Vue de la Terre promise 
IV. La Nuit de la Saint-Jean 
V. Le Désert de Biévres 
VI. Les Maitres 
VII. Cécile parmi nous 
VIII. Le Combat contre les Ombres 
IX. Suzanne et les jeunes Hommes 
X. La Passion de Joseph Pasquier 


All of these were printed in Paris (Mercure de France) except the last two 


which were released through Canada (Les Editions de l’Arbre) during World 
War II. 


2In a less coherent way. and in poetic form, of course, the germinal idea of 
the roman-fleuve seems present in the cumulative cycles that grew up around 
Charlemagne, Alexander, William of Orange, the Rebel Barons, la matiére de 
Bretagne, and the Crusades. By a somewhat loose application of the term, 
La Comédie Humaine and the Rougon-Macquart series are sometimes placed in 
the same category with the roman-fleuve, because Balzac and Zola followed a 
dominant idea and a central pattern. In the contemporary period, however, the 
most notable examples that best deserve the designation of roman-fleuve present 
a more compact conception and a more truly continuous flow than any of the 
preceding. In other words, however long drawn out and diffuse it appears at 
times, the roman-fleuve is a single novel by a single hand, although it may 
trickle out over a long period of time in many (many!) installments. 
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In comparing La Chronique des Pasquier with some of the 
other better known cycle novels, one is apt to be struck by con- 
trasts rather than by similarities, except in massiveness. For 
example, La Chronique des Pasquier does not seek to cover the 
extensive fresco, cluttered at times with seemingly trivial and 
unrelated details, which Marcel Proust presents in A la Recherche 
du Temps perdu. The healthy, well balanced Duhamel never 
indulges in Proust’s morbid probing into moral decomposition 
and the abnormal, his dream-states of invalid, snob, and spoiled 
dandy, his minutie of introspection, gathered out of subconscious 
memory. Some of the same contrasts are apparent when La 
Chronique des Pasquier is compared with the vast and diffuse 
Les Hommies de bonne V olonté of Jules Romains, which has now 
gone beyond all others in length, having reached its twenty- 
fourth volume. It is not yet apparent when or how Romains 
will terminate this multiform synthesis of contemporary life, 
provided, of course, that his energy and the paper supply hold 
out. After digesting sixteen volumes to get us through World 
War I, we find events and combinations shaping up in the later 
volumes that clearly foreshadow the catastrophe of World War 
II; but the narrative will have to move much more rapidly and 
succinctly within Romains’ life span to catch up with fleeting 
changing reality. Presenting a smaller gallery of portraits in a 
much more restricted milieu than either of these almost over- 
powering chronicles, La Chronique des Pasquier presents a 
more accurate, less arbitrary tableau of homme moyen and 
normal life in contemporary France. 


Also, in most respects, La Chronique des Pasquier is very 
different from the two great cycle novels of Romain Rolland, 
Jean-Christophe and L’Ame Enchantée, or the recent Nobel 
Prize winner of Roger Martin du Gard, Les Thibault. Aside 
from their kindred passion for music, little common ground 
could be found with the two works of Rolland except in less 
weighty matters dealing with the background of French life and 
customs, sketches and studies devoted to individual characteri- 
zations, and to events within the household in the intimate lives 
of Christophe, Antoinette, and Olivier, or those of Annette, 
Sylvie, and Marc, along with familiar details concerning a host 
of lesser personages. Martin du Gard shares Duhamel’s serious 
interest in science and medicine. Likewise in the less pretentious 
parts of Les Thibault similar touches to the simpler pattern of 
La Chronique des Pasquier can be found in the full length 
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portraits of the two chief families, Thibault and Fontanin, and 
to the detailed psychological, even pathological, study of the 
three chief protagonists, Thibault pére, Antoine the Doctor, and 
the recalcitrant younger brother, Jacques. Les Thibault, like 
Les Hommes de bonne !’olonté and A la Recherche du temps 
perdu, is, in certain respects, almost timeless and cosmic in its 
scope, going far beyond the narrow confines of France, the con- 
sideration of merely national problems, or the brief span of our 
own immediate epoch. 

La Chronique des Pasquier is far less labyrintine in its 
structure than any of the above mentioned, less ambitious in its 
scope, less amplitudinous in its geography, less tendencious in 
its intentions and conclusions. It contains no special pleading, 
no grandiloquent rhetoric, no proselytizing, no connivance at 
perversion or crimes gratuits. We find no propaganda for social- 
ism, communism, nationalism, internationalism, or any other 
-ism, no plunge into the maelstrom of world economic. sociologi- 
cal, and racial problems, no hallucinations of Utopia. Indeed, ex- 
cept for occasional autobiographical flashbacks and the mani- 
festation here and there of the well known Duhamelian person- 
ality, his likes and dislikes,? frequent expression of his inspirit- 
ing philosophy of life, his cult of friendship, sincerity, jus- 
tice, equality, and tolerance, there is little intrusion of personal 
bias in La Chronique des Pasquier, no dogmatic theorizing, 
none of the roman a thése which underlies such considerable 
portions of the others. 

The above restrictions and differentiations are not intended 
to imply that Duhamel lacks interest in such matters of world 
importance, nor the courage to approach them, as well as the 
knowledge and skill to discuss them well. He has already done 
so in some of his most famous books and no doubt will do so 
again. But in La Chronique des Pasquier Duhamel has pur- 


3Among the likes, recurrently displayed throughout the ten volumes are his 
devotion to science, his adoration of music and poetry in the characterizations of 
Cécile, Justin Weill, Laurent, and the Abbaye group: his passion for the theatre 
and his own successful apprenticeship reflected in these events that revolve 
about Suzanne and Eric Vidame; the importance he attaches to the foyer and to 
the sanctity of home life in his many sidelights on the Pasquier family, the 
Baudouin, and others. On the other side we encounter his dislike of political 
chicanery, favoritism, sham and corruption of every kind in the episode dealing 
with Laurent’s internship; his abhorrence of self-indulgence, greed, and material- 
ism, already adumbrated in his much discussed Scénes de la Vie future, mani- 
fested throughout in his penetrating study of Joseph Pasquier. 
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posely restrained himself and limited his range of observation— 
and speculation, having successfully resisted in the first ten 
volumes the myriad tangential possibilities that must have tempt- 
ed him. Instead of employing the vast sweep of panoramic 
camera as did Rolland, Romains, and Martin du Gard, Duhamel, 
who has sound medical training, has concentrated upon a more 
scientific approach with microscope, test tube and X-ray; obser- 
vation, diagnosis, and building up of case history. We have had 
several exainples of this quasi-clinical procedure in previous 
works of Duhamel, most notably in the series dealing with the 
baffling and eccentric, but not unlovable Salavin.* The novels deal- 
ing with the vagaries of Salavin constitute a less bulky roman- 
fleuve which seems to have served as a sort of preliminary 
exercise for the more wholesome and sympathetic larger chro- 
nicling of the Pasquier, just as in the case of Romains we find 
certain elements in his early cycle novel Psyché> which adum- 
brate qualitively though not quantitively Les Hommes de bonne 
V olonté. 

La Chronique des Pasquier is, as it were, a collective Jour- 
nal Intime, composed separately from varying angles, yet as- 
sembled and interpreted impartially by one who stood at the 
middle portal of three generations, knowing each one well and 
having full access to secret documents mirroring the innermost 
thoughts of each. In this way it hecomes a tightly knit struc- 
ture of single track procedure and intimate cohesion, its every 
page and every episode bearing upon the manner of life and the 
destiny of some individual member of the Pasquier family, and 
by repercussion upon the life-stream of the entire family. In 
attempting to compare it with the other well known cycle novels 
of recent French literature, we have seen how widely it differs 
from most of them in range and technique. In the final critical 
analysis, however, some readers may find in it marked points 


4Tke series dealing with Salavin appeared in the following order: 
1. Confesston de Minuit 
II. Le Dieu des Corps 
III. Journal de Salavin 
[V. Le Club des Lyonnais 
V. Tel qu’en lui-méme. 
SPsyché consists of: 
I. Luctenne 
II. Le Dieu des Corps 
III. Quand le Navire .. . 
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of comparison with the keen and concentrated, but somewhat 
morbid and less broadly human roman-fleuve of primitive in- 
stincts and love of the soil, Les Hauts Ponts,® by Jacques de 
Lacretelle. Beyond the domain of French literature, one might 
compare it even more fittingly in tone, quality, purpose, and ac- 
complishment with Galsworthy’s enduring masterpiece, The For- 
syte Saga. 

In giving the title of chroniqueur to Duhamel, it is not in- 
tended to place him in the august category of the celebrated 
chroniqueurs of the Middle Ages. Such chroniqueurs as Ville- 
hardouin, Joinville, Froissart, and Commines were primarily 
historians and philosophers, and to a certain extent moralists 
and political theorists. They were concerned with the fate of 
the medieval world, the clash between Orient and Occident, the 
significance of changing conditions in feudal society, the am- 
bitions and ambushes of warring princes, intrigues of the 
Church, the fluctuations of the Crusades, the recurrent, exhaust- 
ing wars between England and France, and other such momen- 
tous matters that find a striking parallel in the modern world. 
In La Chronique des Pasquier on the other hand there is little 
mention of history, or politics, or world events except by infer- 
ence, or analogy, or in occasional brief remarks. Duhamel has 
lived through World War I and World War II, but he stead- 
fastly refuses to write about the ephemeral aspects of either. 
Even in the two books which first brought Duhamel world-wide 
recognition, Vie des Martyrs and Civilisation, written at the 
front during World War I, amid the din of cannon and the 
screams of dying men, there is little speculation on the changing 
world, little direct discussion of the causes and conduct of the 
War itself, no hymn of hate, and surprisingly little mention, 
even, of the age-long enemy. In that way they differed from 
most war books, just as the roman-fleuve dealing with the Pas- 
quier differs from other cycle novels, and as a chronicle it differs 
from the early chroniques. Nevertheless, seldom has there been 
set down in writing such poignant, moving chronicles of war, 
any war, war of all time, universal war, war with all its horrors, 


¢Les Hauts Ponts, like Psyché, is one of the less voluminous cycle novels of 
contemporary French literature. It is in four parts: 
I. Sabine 
II. Les Fiangailles 
Ill. Années d’espérance 
IV. La Monnaie de Plomb 
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as in Vie des Martyrs and Civilisation. The larger conclusions 
and implications are to be drawn from the trenchant experience 
of individual souls, homespun dialogue, unrhetorical narrative, 
unembroidered truth, and common sense philosophy, free of di- 
dacticism. Duhamel himself, more than once, has excoriated 
the garrulous orators, the windy patriots, flagwavers and mar- 
chands de gloire who, far from the danger zone and often from 
second hand information, fabricate their thrilling stories with 
the blood of others. For example: 
“En général, les gens qui meurent ne songent pas a travail- 
ler pour l'histoire. Ils ne s’occupent que de mourir, et 
c'est assez absorbant. Ils disent, ‘Donnez-moi seulement 
un peu d’eau’, et le littérateur traduit cela en frangais par 
‘Vivent la cause du droit et la liberté du peuple’. Je peux 
bien parler de cela, car j’ai vu mourir, hélas! des cen- 
taines et des centaines de blessés . . . Cela ne peut pas faire 
la joie des gens dont l’éloquence est précisément 1’in- 
dustrie. Aussi sont-ils accoutumés d’interpréter le silence, 
d’en exprimer le sens, de lui substituer quelques phrases 
lapidaires, propres a frapper l’imagination des peuples et 
a figurer glorieusement sur le socle des statues, le bronze 
des colonnes votives. et le parchemin du Grand Livre.”’7 
Although the story of the Pasquier family differs widely 
in style. method, and purpose from the ancient chronique, Du- 
hamel in applving such a label to this new roman-fleuve, is not 
making unjustified use of the term. For, according to the most 
modern authority, chronique means fundamentally “histoire dans 
laquelle les faits sont enrégistrés dans l'ordre des temps’.® La 
Chronique des Pasquier, while outwardly purporting merely to 
depict lives of a single family group, in reality chronicles the 
habits and background of a typical cross-section of the middle 
bourgeoisie in France during the first decades of the twentieth 
century. Ethically, wsthetically, and psychologically it is in- 
direct history, based upon real events in the lives of real people. 
It records accurately the hopes, aspirations, and lyric moments, 
struggles and disillusionments, quarrels and readjustments, in 
the Pasquier circle. thereby discussing many problems of every- 
day life in France that are nation-wide and universal as well as 
particular and personal. In much the same way those who are 


7Entretiens dans le Tumulte (Mercure de France). pp. 69, 70. 
8Larousse du Vinatiime Siecle. Vol. I. p. 250. 
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examining the economic, sociological, and idealogical background 
and evolution of French civilization in various periods of her 
history will find unforgettably mirrored in the plays of Moliére 
and Racine, or those of Beaumarchais, Marivaux and others, or 
in such novels as Le Rouge et le Noir, Madame Bovary, Les 
Déracinés, Le Disciple, L’Ile des Pingouins—to mention only a 
few—the speech and dress, winds of doctrine, glimpses of pub- 
lic and private life, education and religious practices, many of 
the characteristic trends of the epoch, and much valuable docu- 
mentation concerning the era with which they deal. 
ALEXANDER G. FITE 


University of California at Los Angeles 
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NOVALIS’ HEINRICH VON OFTERDINGEN 
AS A SOURCE FOR BAUDELAIRE 


In spite of striking similarities between certain passages in 


Novalis and in Baudelaire, those who have noted these parallels' 
tJean Thorel, Tancréde de Visan, Henri Albert, C. A. Chisholm, etc. 


have hesitated to conclude, in the absence of external proof of 
Baudelaire’s acquaintance with the German poet’s works, that 
there was sufficient evidence of direct influence. 

Robert Vivier, in the most authoritative discussion of the 
problem of influences on Baudelaire? comments pointedly on 
the similarity between the magical subterranean world in Hein- 
rich von Ofterdingen and the fantastic dream world of artificial 
and unorganic beauty which Baudelaire describes in his Réve 
parisien? : 

Cfr. Novalis, Henri d’Ofterdingen (Conte de Klingsohr) : 


“La ville se révélait, resplendissante. A ses murail- 
les polies et transparentes s’éclaboussaient les beaux rayons 
. . . Mais le plus magnifique, c’était, sur la grand’ place, 
devant le palais, le jardin, qui était d’arbes en métaux et 
de plantes en crystal et parsemé de fleurs et de fruits multi- 
colores en pierres précieuses! . . . un long jet d’eau jaillis- 
sant du centre de ce jardin est figé dans la glace.” 


Et Baudelaire: Réve parisien: 


L’enivrante monotonie 
Du métal, du marbre et de l’eau. 


Et des cataractes pesantes 
Comme des rideaux de cristal, 
Se suspendaient, éblouissantes, 
A des murailles de métal .. . 
C’étaient des pierres inouies 

Et des flots magiques, c’étaient 
D’immenses glaces éclouies 

Par tout ce qu’elles reflétaient! 


2Roberr Vivier, L’Originalité de Baudelaire (Bruxelles, 1926). 
Baudelaire, Les Fleurs du Mal (Paris, 1917), pp. 207-209. 
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Vivier concludes : 
L’analogie de ces deux visions de paysage architectural, figé, 
ordonné, fait de métal et de minéral, est trop froppante pour 
que nous la rejetions comme une simple coincidence.* 


Vivier, however, merely raises the question of the possibility 
of Baudelaire’s indebtedness to Novalis: 


... Cet écrivain ( Novalis a-t-il été lu par Baudelaire? Nous 
ne sommes pas en mesure de l’affirmer. Cependant, il est 
curieux de faire ce rapprochement.* 


The answer to Professor Vivier’s question could, with some 
more certainty, be given in the affirmative, if one takes into ac- 
count a series of articles which Professor Vivier apparently over- 
looked. In the first of these articles on “La poésie lyrique en 
Allemagne’’® which appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes on 
September 15, 1841, Henri Blaze wrote of Novalis in a way that 
may conceivably have attracted Baudelaire’s attention: 


Cette 4me généreuse ott l’idée de Dieu fermente et bout, 
cette ame ivre de naturalisme, devait s’éprendre d’une prédi- 
lection singuliére pour la poésie des mines. Comment ce 
monde merveilleux et bizarre, avec ses cavernes d’or et de 
pierreries, ses labyrinthes inexplorés, ses gaz mystérieux, ses 
stalactites et ses superstitions, n’aurait-il point tenté une 
imagination si passionée de mysticisme, et qui se plait in- 
cessament 4 combiner ensemble la poésie et la philosophie de 
la nature ?7 


Furthermore Blaze de Bury gives, in a mixture of paraphrase 
and translation, a long account of the fifth chapter of Heinrich 
von Ofterdingen, which is precisely the chapter containing the 
old man’s description of the wondrous life beneath the earth. 
A comparison of Baudelaire’s poem with the translation or para- 
phrase of Novalis reveals many similarities. For instance: 


4Vivier, op. cit., pp. 186-187. 
sIbid., p. 186. 


6Revue des Deux Mondes, XXVII (1841), 856-863. These articles were 
republished in book form under the title Ecrivains modernes de |’ Allemagne, 
(Paris, 1846). 


7Ibid., p. 863. 
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Novalis 
(Transl. of Blaze de Bury) 
Il traverse des sentiers nom- 
breux, d’inextricables Jlaby- 
rinthes. 
Perdu dans quelque immensité 
souterraine au milieu des cas- 
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Baudelaire 


Babel descaliers et d’arcades, 
C’était un palais infini, 

Plein de bassins et de cascades 
Tombant dans l’or mat et 
bruni.® 


cades.® 


Equally striking for the features Vivier comments upon is the 
similarity between the “‘thébaides souterraines” of Novalis and 
Baudelaire’s first stanzas : 


Novalis Baudelaire 
L’homme de la montagne ac- De ce terrible paysage, 
complit une oeuvre mystérieuse Tel que jamais mortel n’en 
. il abandonne la tiéde sur- ea. 
face de la terre, tourne le dos Par un caprice singulier 
a la lumiére du soleil, 4 la vie J’avais banni de ces spectacles 
organique, et descend loin du Le végétal irrégulier." 
sol que le jour éclaire, loin 
du théatre social, se batir un 
monde a lui.'° 


One might easily see further evidence of Baudelaire’s indebt- 
edness to this particular translation of Novalis in the fact that 
Réve parisien is written in the octosyllabic metre which is pre- 
cisely the one used in Blaze de Bury’s metrical translations of 
the two poems that Novalis inserted in the above mentioned chap- 
ter of Heinrich von Ofterdingen. 

Since 1860 is commonly accepted as the date for Réve parisien, 
there can be little doubt that Blaze de Bury’s article on Novalis 
preceded the composition of Baudelaire’s poem. Although there is 
no evidence that Baudelaire was a subscriber or a regular reader 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes in 1841, it seems quite likely that 
he knew what was then one of the most outstanding reviews of 
the day. 


WERNER VORDTRIEDE 
Princeton University 


8[bid., p. 858. 

Baudelaire, op. cit., p. 207. 
1oBlaze de Bury, op. cit., p. 857. 
"Baudelaire, op. cit., p. 207. 
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A BRAZILIAN PORTUGUESE WORD LIST 


In a review of the recently-published Graded Word Book of 
Brazilian Portuguese,’ Professor L. L. Barrett points out? that 
the vocabulary most useful to a foreigner in expressing his daily 
needs is often not one usually found in print. “Nevertheless,” he 
adds, “no one has yet devised a practicable method of transcribing 
such conversation or spoken dialogue in order to make word 
counts for that sort of material.” 

An attempt at such a count has been made by the Brazilian 
Instituto Nacional de Estudos Pedagdgicos. This is the com- 
pilation of a preliminary list® of some 3,655 words considered to 
be in daily use by pre-school age children, seven or eight years 
old, of all social classes, and from both rural and urban areas. 
The purpose of this article is to study those words contained in 
the Children’s List of the Instituto Nacional de Estudos Peda- 
gogicos which are not found in the Graded Word Book of Bra- 
zilian Portuguese. For the sake of brevity, in this study the 
Graded Word Book will be referred to as the “Word Book” and 
the Children’s List as the ‘““Word List.” 

The method employed in drawing up the Word List is neces- 
sarily unscientific, subjective, and impressionistic, since the choice 
of words is dependent upon the previous selection of the teach- 
ers or other officials concerned. Consequently this method natur- 
ally leads to a number of inaccuracies; nevertheless, since the 
count is based on a good many sources, the results are of con- 
siderable value. 

An examination of the whole Word List shows that the words 
it contains are in the majority those which might be termed 
words of every-day life, and many might be found in the mouths 
of older people in their ordinary conversations, as well as in the 
mouths of children. Moreover, a good number of the words 
present in the Word List are colloquial and regional. They be- 
long to the child’s daily experiences in the home, both at work 


1Brown, Charles B., Carr, Wesley M., and Shane, Milton L., A Graded Word 
Book of Brazilian Portuguese. (Issued by the Committee on Modern Languages 
of the American Council on Education.) New York: F. S. Crofts and Com- 
pany, 1945. 

2Hispania, vol. xxviii, no. 4 (November, 1945), 627-629. 

3Instituto Nacional de Estudos Pedagdégicos (Seccio de Psicologia Aplicada), 
Vocabuldrio infantil. Lista preliminar de palavras consideradas de uso corrente 
entre as criancgas de menos de 8 anos. (n. d., mimeographed.) 
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and at play. Important and well known to the child are the 
names of the foods he eats, the beverages he drinks, the articles 
of clothing he wears, and the games he plays. The child knows 
the names of the contents of the home, the animals, birds, and 
insects that are round about him, and the trees, plants, and 
flowers with which he is familiar. These, and the many other 
types of words also connected with every-day things in general, 
form the Word List. Together they make up a vocabulary that 
is useful to a student of Portuguese in supplementing the more 
literary language found in the printed page, which has been the 
usual source of scientifically-constructed word books. 


Comparison of the Word List and the Word Book reveals 
that the Word List lacks six of the words considered by the 
Word Book to be too common to be counted (“Part I. List of 
Words Omitted from the Count’’). These are: apenas, jovem, 
mui, pois, tal, tornar. On the other hand, the Word List con- 
tains 843 words which are not found in the Word Book. This 
total would be higher if certain words, such as past participles, 
were counted. 


These 843 words have been studied along with the words of 
the Word Book, and whenever possible have been related to 
them. It has been found that 537 (64%) may be termed ‘‘Root 
Words,” or “Derivatives” of words appearing in the Word 
Book. These “Root Words and Derivatives” have been listed 
in Part A, where they appear under the related words of the 
Word Book. These latter, in alphabetical order, are given with 
their Range and Frequency, while the words of the Word List 
are indented. Those words of the Word List which do not fall 
into the above category (306 or 36%) may be termed “Un- 
related Words,” and have been listed alphabetically in Part B. 
The spelling of words quoted below from the Word List has 
been made to conform to that recommended by the Pequeno 
vocabuldrio ortografico da lingua, portuguésa (1943). 


Part A: Root Words and Derivatives 


abanar 20-29 abridor adivinhador _—afiador 
abanador acender 55-101 adivinko agarrar 41-87 
abano acendedor adular 8% agarracao 

abotoar 6-8 acougue 6-6 adulador agua 106-911 
abotoador acougueiro “aero” 8-21 acuado 


abotoadura  adivinhar 43-75  aeroplano  agulha 26-43 
*abrir adivinhacao afiar 10-10 agulhada 
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agulheiro arranjar 50-131 embandeirar bochechar 
aleijado 10-13 desarranjar bando 31-79 bochecho 
aleijar arremedar 10-11 esbandalhar — bochechudo 
1 alfinéte 7-7 remedar baralho 7-7 bola 28-68 
1 alfinetada arrombar 7-8 baralhar bolada 
alfineteira rombo embaralhar bolao 
algodao 32-60 arrumar 20-52 barato 26-45 embolar 
t algodoaria arrumacao barateiro bolo 20-55 
amarelo 56-111 arrumadeira barateza bolacha 
2 amarelao arte 70-305 barba 40-60 bolacheiro 
amarelento arteiro barbado fura-bolos 
' amargo 35-58 assanhar 10-10 barbear *bonito 
amargoso assanhamento barbearia boniteza 
amarrar 38-62 assar 14-44 barriga 28-42 bordar 19-39 
desamarrar assadeira barrigudo bordadeira 
améndoa 10-18 assado barulho 37-70 bordador 
amendoint assadura barulhada bordadura 
amolar 11-16  assoalho 6-9 barulheira branco 101-628 
amolacao assoalhado barulhento branquear 
amolador assobiar 15-25 _bater 93-493 briga 19-36 
anao 10-35 assobiador batente brigdo 
nanico assombrar 30-42 beber 73-236 brincar 51-132 
apagar 53-91 assombragao _bebedeira brincalhao 
| apagador atrapalhar 29-38 beicgo 22-37 _ bulir 13-26 
| apanhar 68-144 atrapalhacao beicudo buligoso 
apanhador avo 44-98 bengala 16-27 rebuligo 
apertar 73-177 bisavo bengalada burro 21-46 
desapertar azédo 8-11 berro 11-16 burrada 
| apoiar 46-91 azedar berreiro burrice 
| apoiado! azeite 16-33 bexiga 13-22 emburrar 
apontar 72-148 —azeitadeira bexiguento buzina 5-5 
apontador azeitar bicho 41-180 buzinar 
| arca 12-16 babar 6-7 _ bichar cabeca 105-737 
arca-de-Noé baba bicharada cabecudo 
arco 35-72 babador bico 26-41 quebra-cabec¢a 
arco-da-velha babao bicada cabeleira 18-29 
armar 64-118 babosa bicar cabeleireiro 
armacao bailar 6-16 bicudo cabelo 71-276 
arranhar 14-16 __bailarino bobo 15-27 descabelado 
arranhadela banana 16-31 bobear cabra 20-57 
arranhadura bananada bobice cabra-cega 


arranhao bandeira 36-122 bochecha 6-7 cacéte 12-18 
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cacetada 
cacetear 
cachorro 23-68 
cachorrada 
cagoar 5-6 
cacgoada 
café 57-183 
caixa-d’agua 
caixa 46-100 
cafeteira 
caduco 8-9 
caducar 
caixote 
caju 10-19 
cajuada 
calca 23-63 
calcadeira 
calcudo 
calcar 19-29 
descalgar 
caldeira 6-6 
caldeirao 
cambalear 8-8 
cambalhota 
camisa 36-43 
caiisaria 
camiseiro 
cana 21-47 
caneta 
canela 16-30 
canelada 
cano 6-7 
encanado 
canoa 27-68 
canoeiro 
capa 23-37 
encapar 
capote 9-12 
capota 
encapotado 
cara 62-208 
caradura 
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carranca 
carogo 5-9 
encarocar 
carregar 58-131 
carregador 
carro 49-129 
carroca 
carrocada 
carroceiro 
carta 76-404 
carteiro 
cartilha 
carvao 22-33 
carvoeiro 
casca 29-67 
cascudo 
cebola 13-37 
acebolado 
cebolada 
chapéu 59-175 
chapelaria 
chapeleiro 
chinela 13-17 
chinelada 
chocar 15-19 
chéco 
chupar 15-20 
chupada 
chupeta 
chuva 56-172 
chuvarada 
chuveiro 
chuvisco 5-5 
chuviscar 
cinza 28-42 
cinzeiro 
coalhar 5-5 
coalhada 
coar 13-19 
coador 
cobrar 10-12 
cobrador 


cobrir 76-260 cunho 9-11 


cobertor cunha 
cogar 17-21 —cuspir 13-19 
coceira cuspideira 
coco 20-51 cuspidela 
cocada custo 50-71 
colar 32-54 custoso 
cola dedo 71-179 
coleira dedal 
colcha 8-14 dente 68-203 
acolchoado dentada 
colecionar 6-9 dentuca 
colecionador  desdentado 
colher 20-136 desaf6ro 9-12 
colherada desaforado 
colossal 23-32 desperdicio 5-5 
colosso esperdicar 
comer 70-278 despertador 
comedor diabo 47-201 
comilao diabrura 


comida 22-50 despertar 63-125 
guarda-comida diacho 
comprido 46-72 endiabrado 
encompridar diante 103-374 
conter 79-160 dianteira 
continéncia dinheiro 77-295 
conversar 64-173 endinheirado 
conversador disparar 11-19 


corneta 5-23 disparada 
corneteiro dobrar 50-86 

corrente 66-308 dobradico 
acorrentar doce 83-327 

costela 5-7 doceiro 
costeleta doente 57-177 

cotovelo 17-21 adoentado 
cotovelada doer 30-42 

couve 5-9 dodéi 
couve-flor 

criacao 49-96 dormir 77-387 
ma-criacao dorminhoco 


cruz 52-130 
crucifixo 


elétrico 30-92 
eletricista 
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embrulhar 8-9 
desembrulhar 

empurrar 24-40 
empurrao 


encontrar 117-786 


encontrao 
engomar 9-11 
engomadeira 
entregar 93-289 
entregador 
entupir 5-6 
desentupir 
enxada 19-26 
enxadada 
enxadao 
esbarrar 17-19 
esbarrao - 
escorregar 11-12 
escorregao 
escOva 13-31 
escovao 
esperto 15-18 
esperteza 
espinho 35-59 
espinhar 
espirrar 5-6 
espirro 
estalo 7-8 
estralar 
estupido 23-36 
estupidez 
faceiro 8-15 
faceira 
faceirice 
*falar 
falador 
fantasia 40-69 
fantasiar 
farinha 28-141 
farinheira 
feijao 23-37 
feijoada 


feito 27-39 
malfeito 
féria 22-50 
feriado 
ferro 79-248 
ferradura 
ferroada 
ferrugem 6-6 
desenferrujar 
enferrujar 
ferver 34-78 
fervura 
festa 80-248 
festeiro 
*filho 
filharada 
filhote 
*fim 
sem-fim 
fio 61-121 
fiapo 
fieira 
fita 27-42 
fiteiro 
fogao 12-35 
fogareiro 
fogo 87-370 
foguista 
folha 79-311 
folhinha 
fome 63-168 
esfomeado 
forro 7-8 
desforrar 
fortificar 11-17 
fortificante 
fotografar 5-5 
fotdgrafo 
franzir 13-21 
franzido 
frio 95-367 
friorento 


resfriar 
fritar 7-22 
fritada 
frito 
fugir 92-351 
fujao 
fumaga 32-55 
fumaceira 
gaguejar 16-23 
gago 
ganhar 72-176 
arreganhar 
garagem 7-25 
garage 
garfo 11-14 
garfada 
garrafa 33-57 
engarrafar 
gas 25-61 
gasosa 
gato 27-59 
engatar 
engatilhar 
engatinhar 
gataria 
gatilho 
gema 11-37 
gemada 
génio 57-124 
genioso 
gordo 35-109 
gorducho 
gordura 15-35 
engordurar 
gordurento 
gorduroso 
gota 42-87 
goteira 
gravata 20-31 
gravataria 
gritar 65-249 
gritaria 
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grudar 9-10 
desgrudar 
grude 

imundo 14-22 
imundicie 

inchar 20-28 
desinchar 

indecente 6-7 
indecéncia 

infetar 6-9 
desinfetar 

inflamar 21-27 
desinflamar 

interésse 65-256 
interesseiro 

jabuticaba 6-7 
jabuticabeira 

jarra 9-12 
jarro 

jornal 61-201 
jornaleiro 

judeu 22-53 
judiar 
judiaria 

juizo 47-84 
ajuizado 

46-65 
lagada 
lacar 

lagarto 9-14 
lagartixa 

laranja 17-40 

laranjada 

lata 18-38 
enlatar 

lavar 52-123 
lavatorio 

leite 41-122 
leiteiro 
leiteria 

lenha 17-28 


lenhador 


lima 5-6 
limar 
limao 13-46 
limeira 
limonada 
lindo 67-295 
lindeza 
lingua 74-306 
linguarudo 
linha 79-238 
alinhavar 
lista 26-40 
listrado 
louga 20-43 
guarda-louga 
louvar 25-36 
louva-a-deus 
macaco 26-96 
macacao 
macaquice 
machucar 16-21 
machucadura 
macio 36-55 
macieza 
madrugada 45-74 
madrugar 
magro 44-86 
emagrecer 
magrizela 
mala 22-30 
maleta 
maluco 20-27 
amalucado 
maluquice 
malvado 20-37 
malvadez 
mamao 5-8 
mamoeiro 
mamar 7-14 
mamadeira 
maminha 


mandar 101-466 


mandao 
manhoso 6-10 
manha 
*mao 
corrimao 
martelo 7-9 
martelada 
mastigar 10-13 
mastigacao 
matar 80-305 
mata-borrao 
matadouro 
mel 34-60 
melar 
meloso 
*menino 
meninada 
mexer 31-81 
mexericar 
mexeriqueiro 
migalha 9-10 
esmigalhar 
moda 42-107 
modinha 
moinho 14-19 
redemoinho 
mole 40-69 
moleza 
moleque 14-47 
molecada 
molecagem 
morder 44-84 
mordedura 
mordida 
mordidela 
mosquito 11-12 
mata-mosquito 
mosquiteiro 
motor 17-36 
motocicleta 
murro 5-6 


esmurrar 
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*nada 
nadinha 
nadar 21-34 
nadador 
nado 
namorar 14-18 
namorador 
nariz 31-58 
narigada 
narigudo 
navalha 8-17 
navalhada 
ninho 32-85 
ninhada 
noivo 53-245 
noivar 
novidade 46-72 
novidadeiro 
obedecer 43-100 
desobedecer 
obediéncia 14-19 
desobediéncia 
obediente 9-9 
desobediente 
obra 81-458 
obrar 
ola! 12-18 
olé! 
*6lho 
caolho 
olhadela 
*onde 
adonde 
orar 15-24 
ora-pro-nobis 
ordem 94-391 
ordeiro 
orelha 35-59 
orelhudo 
pacote 14-25 
empacotar 


pagar 79-261 


pagador 
palhago 10-16 
palhagada 
palpitagao 7-7 
palpite 
pao 49-129 
empada 
padaria 
padeiro 
*papel 
papelada 
papelaria 
papelote 
papo 10-14 
papar 
papudo 
parede 60-137 
paredao 
passear 48-91 
passeador 
pasta 26-49 
pastilha 
pastel 10-12 
pastelaria 
pasteleiro 
pata 14-16 
patada 
pau 42-104 
pica-pau 
pé 109-704 
busca-pé 
*pedir 
pidao 
pedra 87-339 
apedrejar 
pedreiro 8-11 
pedreira 
pegar 55-234 
pegador 
peito 69-288 
peitudo 


peixe 46-133 


peixeiro 
pente 10-12 
despentear 
*perder 
perdida 
perfume 54-120 
langa-per fume 
perna 54-200 
pernilongo 
pescar 16-24 
pescado 
péssego 6-6 
pessegada 
pessegueiro 
piano 23-37 
pianista 
picada 13-23 
picadela 
picadinho 
picadura 
picar 16-37 
picareta 
pilar 5-8 
pilao 
pimenta 9-27 
pimentao 
pimenteira 
pincel 10-16 
pincelada 
pincelar 
pinheiro 9-14 
pinhao 
pintar 54-110 
pintada 
pisar 44-81 
pisadela 
piscar 11-17 
piscadela 
plantar 38-63 
plantador 
po 43-81 


polvilho 
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poca 9-10 
empogar 
poeira 30-56 
empoeirar 
ponta 79-160 
pontada 
pontudo 

porco 30-59 
emporcalhar 
porcalhao 

pregar 38-62 
despregar 
preguear 

pulga 5-5 
pulguento 

puxar 46-93 
puxdo 
puxa-puxa 

queijo 14-23 
queijadinha 
requeijao 

queimar 62-126 
queima 
queimadela 

queixo 23-46 
queixudo 

quente 65-165 
requentar 

rabo 18-40 
rabudo 

rachar 13-17 
racha 

ralar 10-32 
ralador 

rasgar 49-96 
rasgadura 
rasgao 

raspar 15-18 
raspadeira 
Taspao 

tasto 20-40 


rasteira 


rato 14-43 
ratoeira 
ratona 

rebocar 5-5 
reboque 

regar 11-14 
regador 
régo 

reinar 29-51 
reinacao 

relampejar 5-5 
relampear 

relinchar 5-5 
rinchar 

reldgio 30-68 
relojoaria 
relojoeiro 

remendar 6-8 
remendo 

repuxar 8-15 
repuxo 

resmungar 20-26 
resmungao 

retrato 37-69 
retratista 

revista 38-90 
revistar 

rocar 22-44 
roceiro 

rouco 16-24 
rouquidao 

sabio 52-125 
sabichao 

sabonete 5-12 
saboneteira 

sacar 9-9 
saca-rolhas 

sacro 8-9 
sacristia 

sal 33-95 
saleiro 

salada 6-14 
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saladeira 
samba 15-26 
sainbar 
sapato 34-64 
Sapataria 
Sapatear 
sem-vergonha 5-10 
senvergonha 
senvergonhice 
senvergonhismo 
serpente 25-47 
serpentina 
serra 38-174 
setrar 
serrote 
soar 25-45 
assoar 
socar 9-13 
sOco 
sol 91-543 
guarda-sol 
sombra 76-337 
sombrinha 
sono 59-136 
soneca 
sopa 21-51 
sopeira 
sorvete 9-10 
sorveteira 
sorveteiro 
suar 20-23 
suador 
sujo 36-76 
sujeira 
suspender 29-53 
suspensdorio 
tagarela 7-8 
tagarelice 
talhar 16-20 
talha 
tampar 5-8 
destampar 
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tapar 13-17 
destapar 
tapa 


teimoso 10-12 


teimosia 
tigela 11-20 
tigelada 
tintura 5-7 
tinturaria 
tintureiro 
tonto 25-43 
tonteira 
tontice 
tontura 
torcer 34-53 
torcedor 


térno 49-145 


torneira 
torrar 19-25 
torrada 
torto 17-21 
desentortar 
entortar 


trabalho 103-547 


trabalheira 
tranga 15-43 
trangar 
trapo 16-18 
trapalhada 
trapalhao 
tropecar 9-10 
tropecao 
tropicao 
tropicar 
unha 21-39 
unhar 
urina 7-9 
urinar 
urinol 
vadio 13-17 
vadiacgao 
vadiagem 
vadiar 
vaso 33-64 
vasilha 
vassoura 14-40 
vassoureiro 
veloz 15-23 


velocipede 
vento 70-336 
ventar 
verdura 19-35 
verdureiro 
vergar 8-10 
envergar 
vermelho 65-203 
vermelhidao 
vestido 57-182 
guarda-vestido 
vidro 39-84 
vidraria 
vidreiro 
vitrina 
voar 51-141 
voador 
volta 78-172 
viravolta 
zangar 32-62 
zanga 
zunir 10-16 
zunido 
zunzum 
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abacate 
abacateiro 
a-bé-cé 
abobora 
aboboreira 
afobar-se 
alavanca 
aleluia 
almanaque 
aluminio 
amen 
amora 
amoreira 
antena 
anu 
apitar 
apito 
arrotar 
arroto 
aticgar 
atolar 
atoleiro 
az 
babau! 
bagacgo 
bago 
bagre 
bambo 
bangal6 
banguela 
banzé 
barbante 
harrica 
batina 
batuta 
bau 
bé-a-ba 
bicicleta 
biju 

bill 
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birra 

bis 

boco 
bolota 
borradela 
borrador 
borrao 
borrar 
boxe 
brim 
broche 
bule 
bumba 
bumbo 
bumbum 
cabido 
cachumba 
cacgula 
cadeado 
caderno 
caipira 
calote 
camarao 
camelo 
caneca 
canecada 
caneco 
canhoto 
canja 
canjica 
capeta 
caracol 
caramelo 
careca 
carmim 
carochinha 
carpintaria 
carpinteiro 
carretel 
carretilha 


cartucho 
catarro 
cavaco 
cebo 
cegonha 
cenoura 
chispar 
choca 
chourico 
chuchu 
chutar 
chute 
ciranda 
cisco. 
cocaras 
cochicho 
cocoroco 
coice 

colo 
colchéte 
colica 
consertar 
consérto 
constipacaa 
constipar 
coqueluche 
corcunda 
corrupio 
cosquinhas 
creolina 
crisma 
crismar 
croché 
cuecas 
cutucao 
cutucar 
decotar 
decote 
desempatar 
desempate 


desleixado 
diarréia 

ei! 
embolorar 
eimpatar 
empipocar 
engraxar 
engraxate 
enguicar 
enjoamento 
enjoo 
ensebar 
esbodegar 
esborrachar 
escarradeira 
escarrar 
escarro 
escoteiro 
esfarelar 
esguichar 
esparramar 
espatifar 
espinafre 
estercar 
estérco 
estopa 
farelo 
farofa 
feder 

fedor 
fedorento 
fiasco 

filé 

fisga 

fisgar 
fivela 

folia 
fonfom 
freve 
frigideira 


fronha 
fuba 
gangorra 
gargarejar 
gargarejo 
gilete 
girafa 

giz 

gorar 
gorro 
grampo 
graxa 
gripe 
gulodice 
guloso 
guri 
hurra! 
iddo 

jaca 
jambeiro 
jambo 
jaula 
ladrilho 
lambuzar 
lanche 
latrina 
lebre 

lixa 

lixar 
macarrao 
maisena 
mancar 
manco 
mMarcenaria 
mMarceneiro 
margarida 
maribondo 
marman jo 
marmelada 
marmelo 
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marmita palito pipoca rolha tique-taque 
melancia panga pires salame tique-tique 
miado pancudo pirraga sanfona tiquinho 
miar papao pixaim sarainpo torresmo 
miau! parafusar _pixé sarda traquina 
mijar parafuso poleiro sardento trinco 
minhoca pavio pompon sarjeta tubarao 
moela pechincheiro presepe sebento uai! 
moringa péla presépio sebo ué! 
moringue penca pure seringa upa 
muleta peneira purgante sirigaita vacina 
multa pepino purgatorio sova vagao 
multar peralta pus sovaco vagem 
munheca peteca rabiscar tabefe vaia 
muque pia rabisco tacha vaiar 
nata pigarro rabugento _—_tacho vala 
pinote rabugice talco verruga 
paca pinotear rapadura tercol vespa 
palerma piolhento —srapar tetéia visgo 
palitar piolho régua tina xara 
paliteiro pipa rifa tintim-por- xingar 
tintim zepelim 


From the preceding study it will be seen that the usual method 
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of formation of the “Root Words and Derivatives” (Part A) 
is one of adding a common prefix or suffix, or both, with fre- 
quent modification of the stem. Occasionally it is a matter of 
dropping a prefix or suffix. Statistically the most frequent 
methods* of formation of words in the Word List, in relation to 


words in the Word Book, are: 
I. The addition of the following endings: 


(1) -ado(a): Total 
with prefix (prefix+root+ado) : 13 cases | 
without prefix (root+ado(a)): 59 cases = 

-ido(a): 
without prefix (root+ido(a) 4 cases 

(2) -eiro(a): 
without prefix (root+eiro(a) ): 72 cases 72 

(3) -ar: 
with prefix (prefix+root+ar) : 31 cases 
without prefix (root+ar) : 36 cases a 

-er: 
with prefix (prefix+root+er) : 1 case 


4Classification has been by suffixes only, since they have proved to be of greater 


significance. Notable however are sixteen cases of an infinitive in -ar adding a 
prefix. 
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(4)  -do, with modifications -agéo, -alhdo, -ildo: 
with prefix (prefix+root+do) : 1 case \ 43 
without prefix (root+do, etc.) : 42 cases 
(5)  -ador: 
without prefix (root+ador) : 31 cases 
-edor: 
without prefix (root+edor) : 3 cases 35 
-idor: 
without prefix (root+idor) : 1 case 
(6) -o(a), usually from an infinitive ending in -ar: 
without prefix (root+o(a) ): 27 cases 27 
-arta: 
without prefix (root+aria) : 15 cases 
-eria: 16 
without prefix (root+eria) : 1 case 
(8) -udo: 
without prefix (root-+udo) : 15 cases 15 
(9) -(d)ura: 
without prefix (root+ (d) ura) : 13 cases 13 


(10) -ela, -ento, -eta, -eza, -ice, -inho(a), -oso(a) : 
without prefix (root-+ending): each fewer than 10 cases 


II. The combination of two or more words: 25 cases. 


From the study of the words in Part A and the considera- 
tion of the various methods of forming them, it is clear that 
while they do not occur in the Word Book, normally they are 
not to be looked upon as being distinct from their “Roots” and 
“Derivatives,” but rather as words occurring in the Word Book 
plus or minus a common prefix or suffix. 


The words of Part B however belong to a different category. 
Generally speaking, they are words not ordinarily found in 
print, especially that of a literary nature. Moreover since they 
are unrelated in form to words commonly encountered by the 
foreign student, they are much less likely to be absorbed into his 
vocabulary. 


The words found in both Parts A and B are actively em- 
ployed in the spoken idiom, and undoubtedly possess wide range 
and high frequency. As such they should form a highly valuable 
addition to the vocabulary of the foreign student who wishes 
to attain an intimate and detailed knowledge of the spoken 
language. For those editors who base the vocabularies of their 
texts on the Word Book, they should likewise form a valuable 
source of additional material. 


J. H. Parker 


The University of British Columbia 
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THE HISTORY OF THE HEINE-MEMORIAL 
IN GERMANY 


There was but little grief around the new grave. Not more 
than a hundred people attended Heine’s funeral at the Parisian 
cemetery of Montmartre. Of famous Frenchmen only Alexander 
Dumas and Théophile Gautier were present. The unimpressive 
ceremony seemed like a cruel and final judgment. 


For the first few years after his death no one in Germany even 
thought of erecting him a memorial. The great newspapers only 
rarely mentioned the great poet. Heine research developed slowly. 
The biographical studies by Adolf Strodtmann, Hermann Huef- 
fer, Gustav Karpeles and Robert Proells dealt only with factual 
material, and treated the “hero” with superior benevolence. 


Those whom Heine had harmed personally died with the years. 
The liberal and sentimental German bourgeoisie learned to like 
him... a Heine transfigured by death, and a Heine who had 
been modified for German home consumption. He became popular. 


This popularity evoked opposition, led by Richard Wagner 
and Heinrich von Treitschke. Wagner’s first public criticism of 
Heine, in the essay Das /udentum in der Musik, appeared while 
the author was still living. Wagner’s fundamental axiom was: 
“The educated Jew, strange and indifferent, stands amidst so- 
ciety which he doesn’t understand, with whose desires and ideals 
he doesn’t sympathize, and with whose history and development 
he has been unconcerned.” Heinrich Heine was such a weed on 
the trash heap of German cultural decay. Before Wagner, Count 
Platen von Hallermuende had seen in Heine only a “Pindarus 
from the small tribe of Benjamin," a “Petrarch of the Feast of 
Tabernacles.’”? 

Wagner, who was indebted to Heine for the theme of the 
Flying Dutchman, and who copied Heine with great success in 
his amusing letters from Paris, threw the author to the mercy of 
anti-Semitism. 

The historian Heinrich von Treitschke echoed Wagner’s atti- 
tude. In his German History of the Nineteenth Century, he 
created the picture of Heine which has been reproduced again 


1‘Pindarus vom kleinen Stamme Benjamin.”’ 
2‘‘Petrarch des Laubhiittenfestes.”” 
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and again in the same old words by Victor Hehn and the literary 
historian, Goedeke, by Bartels and the National-Socialist Pro- 
fessor Werners: “With Boerne and Heine. . . with the beginning 
of Judaism in literature . . . a new literary era began, which for- 
tunately was not to stay long. It was the ugliest and least fruit- 
ful time of our modern literary history.”’ 

Hadn’t Heine admired Napoleon? Hadn’t he made fun of 
Christianity? Hadn’t he ridiculed the German Hohenzollern? 
And, above all, Heine had never composed a drinking song. 
“He was an Oriental, unable to drink in the manner of the Ger- 
manic peoples. . . . His world was filled with almond pastry, bill- 
folds, and street-walkers.* 


II. 


In the year 1887 the Duesseldorfer Anzeiger printed an appeal 
from the Munich poet Paul Heyse to the citizens of Duessel- 
dorf: ““Moegen dem Dichter Heinrich Heine auch manche Fehler 
anhaften, was heute von ihm noch in deutscher Sangeslust und 
deutschem Sangesschmerz durch die Saiten unserer vaterlaen- 
dischen Harfen rauscht, es schwebt hoch ueber diesen irdischen 
Irrtuemern, die mit seinem sterblichen Teil zu Grabe gegangen.” 


Heyse made Heine acceptable to the German public. Ap- 
peasingly he said that one had to pardon the Rhenish poet if in 
former years he didn’t see that the “glory of the Fatherland de- 
pended upon the Hohenzollern eagle which just now, after a 
bitter struggle, had spread its wings over the German Rhine.” 
Heyse worked for a Heine memorial: but only for a memorial 
of the “Forget-me-not” Heine. 


Nevertheless he met with severe opposition. He committed a 
serious error—an error which Heine’s friends (including Bis- 
marck) continually made; he placed Heine on a par with Goethe. 
That was too much. Immediately the protests of the patriots set 
in. Many “patriotic students” of the city of Bonn protested: 
“Since the beginning of our century a mighty Christian-German 
movement has taken root among German students. Academic 
youth takes part enthusiastically in every patriotic activity .... 
but never would we offer so much as a penny in honor of Hein- 
rich Heine.” 


Friends as well as enemies of Heine made wild and exag- 
gerated claims. One group fought against the “pillar of shame 


3‘‘Nach Germanen Art zechen vermochte der Orientale nicht . . . sein Himmel 
hing voll von Mandeltorten, Geldb6rsen und Strassendirnen.”’ 
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in Duesseldorf,” the other for the “honor memorial in Duessel- 
dorf.” 


A clergyman terminated his pamphlet against Heine with the 
words: “With God for King and Fatherland; with God for 
Emperor and Empire.” The courageous biographer Karpeles— 
not less narrow-minded, but more appealing—committed himself 
to the nonsensical statement that Heine was original, whereas 
Goethe and Schiller were not. The mediators between these two 
parties (like Ferdinand Avenarius) found no solution except to 
sacrifice the politician and the man, but to praise the lyric poet. 

While the battle continued, a request for the grant of a site for 
the Heine memorial had been sent to the mayor of Duesseldorf. 
Advocates and opponents of the proposal were evenly divided. 
The mayor handed down a verdict in favor of the memorial. 
The opposition, however, was not ready to accept defeat. A com- 
plaint to the government was planned. The Court Chaplain 
Stoecker advised that a petition be sent to the Ministry of the 
Interior. At this point a powerful Heine admirer entered the 
lists: the Empress Elizabeth of Austria. She wanted to present 
a Heine memorial to the city of Duesseldorf. In 1888 the sculp- 
tor Ernst Herter at her invitation, submitted two sketches for 
the proposed monument: one, the poet in life size sitting on a 
pedestal, the other a fountain with the Loreley theme. The 
Empress decided in favor of the Heine statue. The Minister of 
Culture, who in the meantime had been brought into the affair, 
then declared that he would oppose the erection of a statue; he 
would agree, however, to a fountain with the Loreley motif. 

The sculptor submitted a third sketch: a bust of Heine on a 
pedestal decorated with personifications of characters in his 
works. Again a storm of arguments burst forth and the Empress 
was greatly annoyed. The Heine opposition intervened in Vienna 
until the Empress finally wearied of the affair. Tired of press- 
ing the memory of Duesseldorf’s famous poet upon its citizens, 
she yielded. The memorial committee reverted to the fountain 
plan and the monument was ordered. Meanwhile the fight con- 
tinued. The mayor received a strong reprimand from Berlin, 
and resigned from the Heine memorial committee along with 
Count Adolf von Schack and Martin Greif. Early in 1893 the 
council of Duesseldorf decided unanimously to withdraw the 
gift of the site for the memorial. The reason proclaimed was 
that the very place was now glorified by a war memorial, and it 
would be impossible to erect a Heine monument next to a war 
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memorial. Besides, the time limit on the agreement had expired. 
The German students of Vienna were delighted. 

What did it matter that the French author Emile Zola wrote: 
“La décision du conseil communal de Duesseldorf nous remet 
quelques siécles en arriére; ces Messieurs doivent regretter la 
Moyen-age et la torture. Pendre l’homme et prendre son bien, 
tel est la morale de ce fin de siécle.’””, And when Alphonse Daudet 
said that France would gladly have taken in the dead Heine as 
it had taken in the living Heine, the German beer-drinkers 
answered: “May they have their Heine, for Heine was and 
will always remain a product of the decadent French.” The 
fact that Bismarck thought just like Zola, that he looked upon 
Heine with historical objectivity . . . an objectivity which the 
historian Treitschke could not muster . . . is one of the more 
amusing aspects of the Heine-memorial comedy. 

According to the diary of Ernst Herter, Bismarck, the most 
loyal servant of the Hohenzollerns, said regarding Heine’s re- 
mark that the Hohenzollern eagle should have its talons trimmed 
because it had snatched up so much: “Was Heine so wrong? 
Can we deny that the legal title of Frederick the Great to Silesia 
was not unobjectionable?” And to the accusation that Heine 
admired Napoleon I, Bismarck said: “I can’t blame him; if I 
had been in his place I would hardly have acted differently. 
Had I been born a Jew, as Heine, would I have liked the eight 
o'clock curfew of the Jewish quarters and the rigorous laws 
against Jewish liberties? Heine naturally praised Napoleon, who 
introduced French jurisdiction to the Rhineland and repealed the 
discriminatory laws against the Jews, as a Savior from excru- 
ciating hardships.”” And Bismarck’s was not the only German 
voice that tried to save the honor of Germany. 

The poet Karl Henckell satirized the city of Duesseldorf in 
the lines: 

Ein Kaiserdenkmal hat jeder lieb 

Im Duesseldorfer Senat wohl, 

Was ein Duesseldorfer Jude schrieb, 

Geniert den christlichen Staat wohl. 

Der Stumpfsinn kann den Geist nicht verdauen 
Zu Duesseldorf am Rheine, 

Er wird sich selber ein Denkmal bauen, 
Anstatt dem Heinrich Heine. 


4‘‘Was wiisste deutsches Hornwieh mit den Delicatessen einer solchen Natur 
auzufangen. 
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And Nietzsche, as always, used the strongest language: “How 
could you expect German cattle to appreciate the delicate quali- 
ties of such a nature?’’* But those were voices in the wilderness. 
Heine was homeless again, and the Heine memorial committee 
went house hunting. Couldn’t one single city on the Rhine offer 
a small place? It took courage to shelter the dead Heine, because 
the ‘“Kreuzzeitung,” the “Reichsbote,” and the “Grenzboten,” in- 
spired by a few Treitschke-followers, fired the souls of the peo- 
ple against the dead Jew until they literally boiled. 

Among those, however, who were ashamed, was the German 
poet Arno Holz, who composed in the purest Heine style: 

Aber ach, mein braves Deutschland 
War ja leider das beliebte 
Eldorado der Philister 

Schon seit anno Tacitus. 


Il. 


The mayor of Mainz seems to have been a courageous man. 
He was not opposed to accepting the marble guest. 

In April 1893 the authorities of Mainz discussed this ticklish 
question and the usual quarrels began again. The Mainzer Jour- 
nal, a Catholic paper, took up the cudgels, accusing Heine of 
being unchristian and a Social-Democrat. The faculty of the 
high school of Mainz, among them a Rabbi, Dr. Saalfeld, im- 
plored the city council not to give Heine, the scorner of morals 
and patriotism, a place in front of the instiution. A pamphlet, 
entitled “Heinrich Heine, der Schmutzfink im Deutschen Dich- 
terwalde,” appeared at this time. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung and Hardens Zukunft, Lujo Bren- 
tano and Spielhagen took the part of Heine. Adolf Wagner was 
conspicuous by his neutrality. Rosegger abhorred him. Strangely 
enough, however, Ernst von Wildenbruch, a friend of the Hohen- 
zollerns, openly declared his sympathy for Heine. Meanwhile 
the unexpected happened: the City Art Commission of Mainz 
ordered the erection of the memorial. But before much more 
water had flowed under the bridge the city fathers reversed 
themselves. They did not wish to “stir up again a question that 
would undoubtedly lead to new quarrels.” 


IV. 
The third act of this comedy . . . the first having taken place 
in Duesseldorf, the second in Mainz . . . took place in Hamburg, 


which Heine had called the city of the ‘faulen Schellfischseelen- 
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duftes,”’ and of the “unergruendlichen Bloedsinns.” Heine had 
critized Hamburg more than any other German city. Hamburg 
had no reason to think lovingly of Heine. 

The Hamburg comedy began on the Island of Corft. It was 
here, in the garden of her castle, Achilleion, that the Empress 
Elizabeth of Austria had erected a Heine memorial. In Ger- 
many, however, where no place for a memorial could be found, 
even the poet’s hundredth birthday could not be used as propa- 
ganda for the monument. Even the devoted Heine researcher, 
Hueffer, declined to add another act to the tragi-comedy of the 
Heine memorial.” 

In the City Library of Duesseldorf a modest room was re- 
served in which a small bust of Heine was placed. Here Heine 


‘was interned. 


But in the year 1906, the fiftieth anniversary of Heine’s death, 
the time was again ripe to begin a new appeal in favor of Heine. 


Max Klinger and Ernst Haeckel, Gerhart Hauptmann, Richard | 


Dehmel, Max Liebermann, Hugo von Hoffmannsthal, and Alfred 
Kerr publicly participated in the new appeal. 

Again the old crusade began. with the same banners and 
slogans. On one side it was said: “Every German girl sings 
Heine’s songs.”” On the other side appeared Adolf Bartels’ book 
about the “poet virtuoso,” the “good-for-nothing” Heine. Bar- 
tels declared: “Had the Heine memorial been erected in the name 
of the German people it would have been the greatest outrage 
possible, insult and nothing but insult.” After all, how did he 


live? In his youth he was an impudent Jewish boy, later on a | 


well-fed Babbitt, and finally a broken-down rounder. 

Such was the German atmosphere when, after the death of 
the Empress Elizabeth, the Achilleion with its Heine memorial 
came into the possession of Wilhelm II. The Emperor had the 
statue removed—he hated the poet who had spoken with such 
disdain of his Hohenzollern ancestors. In the year 1909 the 
Corfi1 memorial was bought by a Mr. Campe, an heir of Heine’s 
publishers, for ten thousand mark. Things began to sizzle in 
Hamburg when Campe offered the monument to the city to be 
placed in a public square. 

The “Cash and Candy Poetry” was not wanted. For it is a 
well-known fact that Hamburg despised cash; it was much too 
aesthetic for a materialist poet like Heine. Thus the Hamburg 
council declined the offer. Campe was told that “the request for 
a cession of an appropriate place on the public grounds for the 
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putting up of the offered Heine monument could not be ap- 
proved.” Especially comical is the following argument against 
the Corfi-monument: if wealthy Hamburg really wanted a 
monument it wouldn’t have to take a second-hand one... . Did 
they think perhaps the Empress had damaged it by looking at it? 
In any case, for want of a taker, Campe had to keep the monu- 
ment himself. The statue was put in an attic in Hamburg, sur- 
rounded by a wooden crate to protect it from the especially 
zealous citizens of the city who enjoyed smearing it with red 
ink. Not even Alfred Kerr, who intervened for a Heine memo- 
rial made by Lederer, rather than the “sweet” monument at 
Corfu, had much better luck with the city council of Hamburg. 
He received only the promise that it would consider whether a 
place in the city park could be prepared. Nationalist circles could 
not grasp the oddity that Lederer, the creator of a “Bismarck” 
had made a “Heine” as well. 

Then came the day when Frankfurt had its “Heine” by Kolbe 
and Hamburg its “Heine” by Lederer. And Duesseldorf, Heine’s 
birthplace? Eulenberg and Ewers waited for the opportune 
moment to promote a monument of the Rhinelander. From 
foreign countries of Galsworthy and Lagerlof, Gorki and Croce, 
Mencken and Dreiser, Sinclair, Rolland and Tagore took part in 
advocating a representative Heine memorial for Duesseldorf. 
The Academy of German Poets of the Weimar republic whis- 
pered its faint approval. This was in the year 1929, one year 
before the great election victory of the Nazis. 


V. 


The Nazi attitude towards Heine had already been formulated 
in 1926 in an article in the Stuermer. The formulation declared : 
“Heine-Bueckeburg was one of the biggest Jewish swine, of the 
last century . . . The graves of the German heroes of the World 
War decay and are forgotten, but for the Jewish pig of Mont- 
martre the money of the German taxpayers is being thrown out 
the window.” 

In the fall of the year 1931, when the followers of the Stuer- 
mer were already very powerful, the committee in charge of the 
erection of a Heine memorial in Duesseldorf announced a world- 
wide contest for Heine-monument designs. On this occasion the 
public also learned that a site for the memorial had already been 
chosen. The deadline for the submission of designs was to be 
the first of May, 1932. In May, nine months before Hitler came 
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to power, the national-socialistic “Kampfbund fuer Deutsche 
Kultur” called a mass meeting in Duesseldorf. A Professor 
Werner, president of the State Assembly of Hesse, spoke the 
following words: “In this Germany they would dare to erect a 
monument to Heine! But the hour will come when this statue, 
be it in Frankfurt or Duesseldorf, will be sunk where the Rhine 
is the deepest.” And the mayor of Duesseldorf, whose name 
headed the board of judges for the Heine monument contest, 
now offered the municipal auditorium as a meeting place for the 
anti-Heine Kampfbund. 

The Kampfbund fuer deutsche Kultur won the victory over 
Heine on the very day that Hitler entered the Reich chancellery. 
Along with many other poets and thinkers, Heine was banished 
by the Nazis. Soon also the Heine memorial, which in the mean- 
time had been erected in the city park of Hamburg, was removed 
following a decision of the city council, and stored in a shed. 

But even the Nazis could not do without one of Heine’s 
creations—the popular “Loreley.” They recited it, they sang it, 
they broadcast it. To this they added the cowardly reference: 
“Author unknown.” In the meantime, however, the “unknown 
poet” survived the most famous Germans of the years 1933-1945. 

In the whole world in the last decade, no German book . . . not 
even by Goethe or Schiller . . . was quoted as often as Heinrich 
Heine’s History of Religion and Philosophy in Germany. For 
here in this book the German catastrophes of our time had been 


predicted a hundred years before in a shockingly precise vision. 


VI. 


In October of 1945 the report came from Duesseldorf that a 
Heine memorial by Georg Kolbe was about to be erected. Two 
world wars were necessary in order to reach this stage. 

The German Heine memorial should be not only a monument 
of honor, but a monument of warning . . . of warning memory. 
For the history of the Heine memorial in Germany is the model 
biography of a nation which denied the memorial to one of its 
greatest poets, thinkers, and fighters for freedom. For almost a 
hundred years, Germany labeled everything which was adverse 
to her national egotism with the name of Heinrich Heine. The 
anti-humanistic, anti-European Germany erected through her 
fight against the Heine memorial, a monument which no sculptor 
could have made more gigantic or gruesome. 

After Count von Platen came Richard Wagner, after Wagner 
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came Treitschke, after Treitschke came Bartels, and after Bar- 
tels, Streicher. This is the genealogy of the German decline. 
But Heine flourished ever stronger. The more his loathsome 
enemies revealed themselves, the more alive and the more beau- 
tiful he became. And nothing gave Heine more actuality than 
the final end, the bitter end . . . National-Socialism. The more 
strongly Germany lived up to the likeness which the poet had 
painted, the more true Heine’s portrait of Germany became. 
Thus Heine proves that there is a life after death, which is more 
than just a faint echo. 

The history of the German Heine memorial—from the pro- 
tests of the nationalistic students to the steam roller tactics 
against a dead poet—is a history of mass insanity, mass arro- 
gance, mass insolence, and of plebian mass instincts. Heine has, 
for a whole century, evoked the lowest instincts of the German 
people. Yet there is in him also the power to awake the best 
German impulses, for he had a fiery heart, a clear, sharp intel- 
lect, and above all: an exuberant talent for happiness. 

Lupwic Marcuse 
University of Southern California 
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Alltagsdeutsch—Everyday German, by J. K. L. Bihl. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1945. pp. 381. $2.00. 


Professor Bihl’s text augments the list of recent books published in answer 
to the demand for classroom material lending itself to the oral approach. As such 
it has much to recommend it, for it contains an abundance of intelligent subject 
matter. Alltagsdeutsch is not designed to supplement reading texts, as some re- 
cent publications are. It is meant to be used in place of a reader. 

The volume presupposes acquaintanceship with the fundamentals of grammar 
and knowledge of a basic vocabulary usually acquired during the first semester of 
college German. It is divided into three parts. The first and largest part con- 
tains forty-two conversations, each three to four full pages in length and written 
in a colloquial but literate tone. The locale is Switzerland and Southern Ger- 
many. There is no plot, and tke conversations, except in a tenuous manner, do 
not form a story as such. A total of seventy persons, representing variegated 
walks of life. make up the list of characters. The subject matter is catholic, 
ranging from discussions of daily needs to comments about the arts and sciences, 
language and literature, history and geography. 

In both form and content Professor Bihl has attained his stated objective of 
acquainting the student with “the social and intellectual level and milieu of 
German-speaking Central Europe. The German text which is printed on odd 
numbered pages is accompanied by a free and idiomatic English translation ap- 
pearing on even numbered pages. 

The second portion of the text, entitled ““A Phrase List of Every Day Ger- 
man,” contains fifty-four pages of phrases constituting a wide and representa- 
tive selection of “‘Alltagsdeutsch.” It is urged that the student memorize these 
phrases. Part III is called “‘A Phrase List for Traveling’ and forms actually a 
supplement to the second part. An appendix deals briefly with weights, measures, 
the thermometer, trains, and ranks in the German armed services. The last 
named would seem to be of historical interest only. Neither German-English 
nor English-German vocabulary is given, for the text is presented bilingually 
throughont. 

The author of Alltagsdeutsch recommends that the book be used in the second 
or in succeeding semesters. In high schools, however, it would probably be well 
to wait until the second year. Teachers of German who are planning to devote 
a greater amount of class time to oral-aural material might make unnecessary 
much futile searching for textbooks by examining this volume. 

HAROLD VON HOFE 
University of Southern California 
* * 
Rossi, P. Carlo. Portuguese, the Language of Brazil. New York, Henry Holt 
and Company, 1945. ix, 379, Ixxxv pp. 


In agreement with the generally recognized fact that our present interest in 
Portuguese is to a large extent a reflection of our interest in Brazil, Father Rossi 
of the University of San Francisco has selected Brazilian usage* as the standard 
for his textbook of Portuguese, which he has prepared “‘primarily . . . for Amer- 
icans interested mainly in Brazil."” Along with this emphasis on the language of 
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Brazil—an emphasis which does not, however, “establish Brazilian Portuguese 
as a language apart from Continental and Colonial Portuguese’’—the author 
gives, by means of the exercises, information about Brazilian geography and 
everyday life. To those concerned with the study of Portuguese in the United 
States, the grammar is significant not only as a textbook for classroom use, but 
also as an addition to the relatively small body of literature in this field, to be 
used as background material, for reference, and for comparison in matters of 
textbook composition. To authors and prospective authors of Portuguese texts 
it will be of especial interest, because of certain innovations in organization, 
presentation of material, and content. 


The book is composed of thirty-five chapters, an introduction to pronuncia- 
tion, and several appendices. The lesson pattern is, in general, as follows: 
a dialogue on some everyday topic (O tempo, No barbeiro, Fazendo compras, 
Tomando o 6nibus); a section on grammar; two groups of about ten short 
Portuguese sentences each, the second a completion exercise, and both illustrating 
the grammatical points of the lesson; a ‘‘Basic Drill’’ consisting of a vocabulary 
and two groups of sentences—the first Portuguese, the second English—for 
translation, both groups based on the vocabulary. The dialogue and the first 
two exercises are arranged in parallel columns with their English translations, 
and accompanied by phonetic transcriptions. Because of the arrangement of 
Portuguese and English in parallel columns, the usual copious footnotes explain- 
ing the dialogue are unnecessary; in the completion exercise there is, in general, 
no room for doubt—as there often is in this type of exercise—as to what the 
completed sentence is supposed to mean; and in all three of the exercises, a 
great many new words can be presented, in context, without accompanying 
vocabularies. 

The “Introduction to pronunciation’’ which includes sections on orthographic 
signs, accentuation, syllabification, and the use of capital letters, is a detailed 
analysis in outline form of the sounds of the letters of the alphabet under the 
different conditions affecting their pronunciation, with notes indicating variations 
in pronunciation heard in different regions. Although this explanation is not 
in any way a substitute for the example of a good teacher, it offers an approach 
to an understanding of the general bases of pronunciation. Perhaps, in addition, 
a definite statement of one of these—the principle of metaphony or vowel har- 
mony—should have been made, in connection with verb forms and also with 
nouns and adjectives having penultimate accented close o. This would supple- 
ment the items in the outline and the examples given in the body of the text, 
by showing the general pattern of the changes involved. (In the outline, the 
change from close o to open o is indicated for the plural only, and not for the 
feminine singular forms.) 

All of the work on pronunciation—the outline, the ““Table of phonetic sym- 
bols used” which appears on the inside front and back covers, and the phonetic 
transcription of the exercises—gives evidence of the author’s desire to offer as 
much help, and as many kinds of help, to the student as possible. The accuracy 
of the transcriptions indicates great care on the part of the author and the 
printer, and only a few misprints were noted, among which are the fol- 


*The orthography used is that of the Pequeno Vocabuldrio Ortogrdfico da 
Lingua Portuguésa of the Academia Brasileira de Letras, published in 1943. 
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lowing:* p. 77, in the transcription for prazer. the accent should be on the 
last syllable, rather than on the first; p. 88, ri-u’ is given for ri’u; p. 152, 
the transcription skould represent not trinti, but trinta; p. 197, the transcrip- 
tion should represent not vendidos novecentos, but the feminine plural; p. 229, 
the transcription for quiser requires z, not s; p. 237, tu’du is given for to’du; 
p. 251. the transcription should represent compreenda, not compreende; p. xlii, 
the e in the transcription of senhora and of senhorita should be nasalized. In 
connection with the phonetic transcription in general, two points may be ques- 
tioned. No distinction is made between tonic open a and final atonic a, so that 
the vowels in a word like casa or carte are pronounced alike. Also, it is not 
clear which pronunciation is being taken as a standard. Nasalized close a, e and o 
are used before a nasal in the following syllable, non-palatal s and z under all 
circumstances, and trilled r for initial or double r. Perhaps it is asking too 
much, but a statement by the author of the pronunciation used, and the con- 
siderations which influenced his choice, would be of value to students and teach- 
ers alike, especially in view of the availability of relatively few works on Por- 
tuguese phonetics. 

The appendices, which “‘give the more serious student a detailed and com- 
plete study of many points considered in the various chapters’’ and to which 
references are made in these chapters, include conjugations of regular and irregu- 
lar verbs, lists of exceptions to the rules for feminine gender, common reflexive 
and reciprocal verbs, verbs requiring a preposition before a following infinitive 
or noun, irregular past participles, pronunciation of words with stressed open 
or close e or o, differences between Brazilian and Continental Portuguese spell- 
ing, etc. (In paragraphs 235, 237, 239, 240, 242 and 243, which give the 
pronunciation of stressed e or o in certain paroxytones—some being exceptions 
to the rules given in the section on pronunciation—an asterisk is used before 
some words to indicate ‘‘that there exists a similarly spelled word whose mean- 
ing is different, and which has no circumflex accent because its stressed vowel is 
open o .. . [or open e] according to the rule.” The reviewer questions the 
need for this asterisk, since all of the circumflex accents here used are distinguish- 
ing accents only, and are not required to indicate stress.) These appendices 
should be of especial importance where a reference grammar is needed and is not 
available, although under ordinary circumstances, some of the lists may be of 
little value. since they include many words which are seldom used. 

Tke book has no illustrations of any kind, nor any maps on which to locate 
the Brazilian cities and states mentioned. 

The organization of the book suggests (although the author does not so 
state) that it was designed for use either as an introductory textbook, or as an 
intermediate or review grammar, or, possibly, as a reference grammar. The 
exercises for reading and completion (simple except for the vocabulary involved), 
the phonetic transcriptions, and the easy exercises of the “Basic Drill’ suggest 
an elementary grammar, while on the other hand, the dialogues, the extensive 
vocabulary and the order and manner of presentation of the points of grammar 
are those of a more advanced textbook. Each large point is treated completely, 
analytically, and in great detail, without apparent regard for the amount which 
the student will be able to absorb and use, nor for the amount on which prac- 


*Due to a lack of appropriate phonetic symbols, the phonetic transcriptions 
for some of these words could not be given here. 
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tice can be provided in the exercises. In a strictly elementary text, some of this 
material would be put in an appendix (such as the lists of plurals of nouns 
in -do, in Chap. V) or be presented in parts in several lessons (for example, 
the present indicative of twelve irregular verbs, in Chap. XIII). Also, the state- 
ments of grammatical rules and principles are in some cases quite condensed and 
compact and would be difficult of comprehension for the beginning student. For 
these reasons, some parts of the book will be of uncertain value to each student, 
the parts depending on the level he has reached in his study. In addition, limi- 
tations of space necessitate the omission of material which would be found in 
a textbook of one type or the other, such as, in an elementary text, more exer- 
cises for drill on grammatical points; in an intermediate or advanced grammar, 
more difficult translation exercises; and in both types, more of the vocabulary 
incorporated into exercises for active use by the student, and more exercises on 
which conversation can be based. (In this connection, the reviewer wonders 
whether the second and third exercise of each lesson could not be revised so as 
to be put to more use. As they are, they have a great deal of good material, but 
not very much can be done with it in an active way.) 

A general plan of organization such as that suggested above may account for 
a certain lack of codrdination between the various parts of a lesson, with the 
result that (1) ~constructions or forms appear in examples or exercises before 
they have been studied: e.g., fot, era (p. 96; the preterite and imperfect of ser 
are introduced on p. 194 and 210 respectively); future subjunctives receber 
(p. 203) and chegar (p. 204), with explanation of the future subjunctive 
on p. 226; the imperfect subjunctive, introduced on p. 241, is required in 
D, 1, p. 231; (2) the grammar of tke dialogues, in general, is not on the same 
level of difficulty as the rest of the chapter: for example, in Chap. IX, on the 
present tense of third conjugation verbs, the dialogue includes irregular verbs 
in the present indicative, future, preterite, conditional, and in the present, past 
and future subjunctive; (3) the section on grammar does not always provide 
sufficient information for working out the exercises; e.g., in exercise B, p. 133, 
several of the blanks must be filled in with the aid of the vocabulary; and 
(4) an exercise may not give enough practice on the grammatical material; 
e.g., in exercise B, p. 63 (on the third conjugation) all of the forms to be sup- 
plied, except two, are third person singular. In addition, under this plan of 
organization. some constructions to which separate explanations are convention- 
ally devoted are included, as examples only, under one or the other of the large 
topics, so that expressions of weight and measure, dates, and telling time are 
given as examples in the section on the definite article (p. 11-12); telling time, 
again, under the use of de (p. 131). Not all of the names of the months and 
days of the week are given in the vocabulary. 

An interesting feature of the book is the vocabulary, because of the large 
number of words and the manner of their presentation. The vocabularies of 
the ‘‘Basic Drill’’ include about 1000 words, of which some are repetitions with 
different meanings (e.g., dever: p. 56, ‘to owe’; p. 170, ‘to have to’). Pro- 
vision is made, by means of the accompanying exercises for translation, for the 
active use of these words by the student. The remaining 1400-1500 words 
listed in the main vocabulary (which does not attempt to include the lists in 
the appendices, as such) are introduced, as nearly as could be determined, either 
in the sections on grammar or in the first three exercises of each lesson—those 
arranged in parallel columns with the translation. Their use in these exercises 
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does not, of course, preclude—nor forecast—their appearance in a “Basic Drill” 
vocabulary. However, since there are perhaps more words presented than an 
elementary student could profitably absorb (about 130 are introduced in the 
first lesson, and as many more in the second) and very little provision made 
for practice, it might be preferable to find other simpler means of practice in the 
points of grammar, and leave the acquisition of the greater part of this vocabu- 
lary to more connected reading materials. 

The doubt expressed above does not imply that the words of the exercises 
are not well-chosen and useful. There are many rather specialized terms in- 
cluded (in Chap. XXV, for example. three of the exercises deal respectively 
with a report of a military action, financial news, and a trial) and perhaps the 
student in need of a certain word will remember in which exercise he saw it 
(if he does not remember the word itself) and will be able to consult this exer- 
cise to see exactly how the word was used in context, rather than merely to 
look it up in the vocabulary or in a dictionary. It may be interesting to note 
the results of a comparison of the words listed in the Portuguese-English vo- 
cabulary with the first 2000 words in part II (‘‘Words arranged in order of 
importance according to range and frequency’’) of the Graded Word Book of 
Brazilian Portuguese (New York, F. S. Crofts &% Co., 1945) compiled by 
C. B. Brown, W. M. Carr and M. L. Shane for the Committee on Modern 
Languages of the American Council on Education. The vocabulary includes 
approximately fifty-five per cent of these words, which seems a fairly satisfac- 
tory proportion. 

An evaluation of the grammar. with the aim of determining for which level 
of study it is best suited, leads the reviewer to feel that it would be most 
profitably used as an introductory text, with the student not to be held actively 
responsible for all of the vocabulary, if it is possible to make a separation. It is 
difficult enough so that no student should become impatient because it is too 
easy for him, and it gives much of the extra information which would be con- 
venient to have for reference and which in many cases must be supplied by the 
instructor. 

A study of the book as a text. as well as an examination of it for critical 
purposes, revealed a number of debatable usages, omissions and errors, the most 
significant of which are noted here, not in any spirit of carping criticism— 
which would indeed be ungrateful—but rather with the idea of contributing to 
the usefulness of the book. They are of various types: (1) vocabulary listing: 
words given in ‘Basic Drill’’ lists but omitted from the Portuguese-Engsish 
vocabulary: p. 28, pipa; p. 64. Panamd: p. 79. Sergipe: p. 224. manchar; 
words not listed in the main vocabulary with these meanings: p. 134. desde 
‘since’; p. 188, entregar ‘to deliver’; p. 224, ligar ‘to turn on (fan)’; also, 
por entre, p. 144, is used in an exercise. but omitted from the vocabularies, as 
are roxo, given in the feminine plural on p. 181, and ‘testimony’, p. 239; 
on p. 188, the noun pdblico is required (ex. C, 6) rather than the adjective 
publico, -a, given in the ‘‘Basic Drill’’ list: p. xxvii, ‘bookkeeper’ is indicated 
(under livro) as guarda-livro, rather than guarda-livros; (2) translation: p. 33, 
the meaning for mamdo (a noun) should be ‘papaya’: p. 48 and p. xii. colégio, 
translated ‘college’, is defined in the Pequeno Diciondrio Brasileiro da Lingua 
Portuguesa (2nd ed.) as an estabelecimento particular de ensino primdrio ou 
secunddrio; p. 49, mandar entregar means, here, ‘to have delivered’ rather than 
‘to deliver’: p. 58, ‘administrative’ would be better than ‘administration’: 
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p. 83. ‘as soon as’ rather than ‘the soonest’; p. 168, esquisitos means ‘peculiar’ 
rather than ‘fine.’ The vocabulary incorrectly lists it under two spellings, 
es- and ex-, with different meanings. P. 181, roxas means ‘purple’ or ‘violet’ 
rather than ‘red’; p. 186, satisfazer, ‘to fill’ rather than ‘to satisfy’; p. 196, 
Li tédas estas noticias . . . ‘I read all this news’ rather than ‘I read this news’; 
p. 205, Haverd . . . (future of probability) “Can there be .. .’ rather than 
‘Is there... .’; p. 230, Leve... ‘Take...’ rather than ‘Bring .. .’; p. 236, 
sentences 5, 6, 7, Teria éle recebido . . . [etc.], Jd teria éle . . . (perfect con- 
ditional of probability) ‘Could he have received . . . [etc.]’ rather than ‘He 
has probably received .. .?’ or ‘Has he . . .?’ ibid., 10, arranjado, ‘arranged 
for’, ‘got’ (not included in the vocabulary) rather than ‘arranged’; p. 237, 6, 
nado, ‘not’ rather than ‘never’; (3) miscellaneous: p. 57, 6, ‘shop’ would be 
better than ‘firm’; p. 61, cobrir is listed with verbs conjugated in the present 
indicative like dormir, and on the same page, with spelling cubrir, with verbs 
conjugated like subir; p. 113, ‘In interrogative sentences’ (referring to cases in 
which object pronouns should precede the verb) should read ‘In interrogative 
sentences beginning with an interrogative word’; p. 124, melhor fama que 
(or do que) rather than melhor fama do; por avido appears in sentences 
(p. 143, 155, 207) and in the vocabulary under avido, but is omitted from 
tke section ‘‘Means of transportation in general,”” on p. 131, and from that on 
por, p. 139-140; p. 141, Ele jd estuda . . . hé muitos anos, rather than . . . 
por muites anos; p. 146, quatorze, variant spelling of catorze used in Rio, and 
décimo ptimeiro, used on p. 154, are omitted from the list of numerals; p. 148, 
‘tens’, rather than ‘tenths’; p. 153, the phonetic transcription of no. 7 should 
represent mil cento . . . rather than mil e cento, according to paragraph 89, 
p. 148; p. 154, D, 1, 4: there is no illustration nor explanation for the use 
of de before a numeral; p. 191, the form of the auxiliary is havemos, rather 
than hemos; p. 192, ‘present participle’ rather than ‘past participle’; p. 211, 
214, etc., ‘replace’ would be better than ‘substitute’, or ‘substitute for’; p. 278, 
the present subjunctive acautelem, rather than acautelam, is required after pedir; 
p. 313, déem, present subjunctive rather than present indicative, should not be 
included here. 

The following are among the misprints noted: p. 4, Rio de Janeiro for 
O Rio de Janeiro; p. 17, as for ds; p. 25, -eses for -éses; p. 64, a Oceano for 
© oceano; p. 67, ds for as; p. 77, Portugués for O portugués; p. 78, é for e; 
ibid., quasi for quase (cf. p. 83, n. 2); p. 114, algum for alguém; ibid., da 
for dé; p. 135, no estado de Rio for no estado do Rio; p. 138, quetbrei for 
quebret; p. 140, Pér for Por; p. 146, décimos sexto for décimo sexto; p. 149, 
milesimo for milésimo; p. 174, achar-sé, acha-sé for achar-se, acha-se; p. 178, 
fdcies for fdceis; p. 231, as for os; p. 345, ele for éle; p. liv (under ‘demand’), 
aceit¢do for aceitagao. 

HELENE SCHIMANSKY 
University of California Library, Los Angeles 
* * 


Yakov Malkiel. Development of the Latin Suffixes -antia and -entia in the 
Romance Languages, with special regard to Ibero-Romance. University of 
California Publications in Linguistics, Vol. 1, No. 4, pp. VI + 41-188. 
Berkeley-Los Angeles, 1945. 


This monograph adds another to the growing list of interesting and worth- 
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while contributions Professor Malkiel has been making in the field of Romance, 
and especially Ibero-Romance, word formation. Earlier studies of the author 
have accustomed us to his complete and thoroughgoing familiarity with the 
bibliography of the particular problem under consideration, his wide and 
minutious combing of original texts for evidence, and his gift of imagination 
to detect possible relationships and suggest plausible explanations of puzzling 
linguistic phenomena. The current study is another example of that kind of 
scholarship. 

Starting from the question of the development of the Latin suffixes -antia 
and -entia in the Hispanic languages, the author soon found that ‘‘systematic 
comparison with parallel developments in French, Provencal, and Italian was 
helpful in reconstructing the earlier phases of the growth of the suffixes,” 
while ‘‘further elaboration necessitated an inquiry into such archaic peripheral 
languages as Roumanian, Raeto-Romance, and Sardinian.’’ The monograph 
consists, therefore, of an essay on the development of the two suffixes in the 
Romance languages, together with a documentary section made up of glossaries 
and word-lists providing the evidence on which the theories proposed are based. 
The essay comprises, in addition to a brief introductory chapter, sections on the 
development in Latin, on the development in Romance, and on special develop- 
ments in the Hispanic languages. The documentary section contains lists of 
Latin, Old French, Catalan, and Spanish dialectal formations and glossaries of 
Old Spanish and of old Portuguese. 

The main conclusions of Professor Malkiel’s investigation may be stated 
briefly as follows: 

The study of Latin vocabulary shows that, from the beginning, words in 
-entia were markedly more numerous than those in -antia. This numerical 
superiority became more and more pronounced as the theological terminology of 
Christianity was built up in divers ways, such as the infusing of new significance 
into words like abstinentia, clementia, essentia, tnnocentia, neglegentia. oboedi- 
entia, providentia, reverentia, etc., the adding of new semantic shadings to others 
such as indulgentia, poenitentia, corpulentia, continentia and incontinentia, and 
the coining of new words, many on Greek models, such as omnividentia, prae- 
existentia, concupiscentia, sufficientia, etc. In Vulgar Latin only one new for- 
mation, *credentia, would appear to have been coined early enough to spread 
from one end to the other of Romance territory. 

In Roumanian only -entia is preserved, a fact which may be explained on the 
basis of its preponderance over -antia in Vulgar Latin prior to the fifth century. 
In French and Provencal territory, however, -antia began to spread between 
400 and 700, starting probably from infantia and literary words like abundantia, 
ignorantia, significantia, substantia. This process was followed in Old French 
by a generalization of -ance at the expense of -ence in the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies and its active propagation from the second half of the twelfth century 
throughout the mediaeval and Renaissance periods. 

In the remaining Romance languages -antia, limited in its scope in the earliest 
period, increased with large-scale borrowing from Gallo-Romance from the ninth 
to the thirteenth centuries. Where both learned and vernacular forms of our 
suffixes are transmitted, both may be preserved, as in Portuguese and Catalan, or 
the learned varieties may be absorbed partially or totally by their vernacular 
counterparts, as in Old Provencal and Italian. In Castilian, however, the reverse 
was true: -ienca gave way to -encia in the thirteenth century, and if -anca per- 
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sisted beside -ancia, which was greatly expanded with the influx of Latinisms 
beginning in the fifteenth century, its survival can be explained as due to the 
bolstering it received from Gallicisms that infiltrated, particularly in the period 
1050-1250.1 

The reviewer finds a fair degree of plausibility in Professor Malkiel’s ex- 
planation of the history of the suffix -anca, in spite of the difficulties that arise 
because of the absence of direct evidence and the impossibility of discriminating 
on a phonological basis between borrowed Gallo-Romance or French forms and 
native Castilian, Portuguese and Italian equivalents. It obviates the necessity of 
positing a common Vulgar Latin base for words in which the suffix occurs. 
A word like OSp viltanca, for example, instead of being traced to a hypothetical 
Vulgar Latin *vilitantia, would be accepted as another among more easily recog- 
nizable French loan-words of the mediaeval period.2 The suffix -age, as is well 
known, came into the Hispanic languages and Italian from Gallo-Romance, and 
formations in -ance for which Latin etyma are unattested may well have fol- 
lowed the same route. Of like plausibility is Malkiel’s explanation of the dis- 
appearance in Castilian of the popular form of -entia (i.e., -tenca) in favor of 
the learned -encia as being due to an effort of an area “‘originally characterized 
by low cultural standards’ to build up a more “‘refined’’ literary language on 
assuming ‘‘cultural, in addition to military, leadership.” 

Professor Malkiel’s essay and copious footnotes contain interesting conjectures 
and suggestions on many questions, some of them only remotely connected with 
the immediate problem.3 Because of limitations of space these cannot all be 
listed. One example may be cited among those that open up possible new lines 
of research: Since Latinisms began pouring into Castilian only after 1350, the 
early appearance of constancia in El Caballero Zifar and ignorangia and per- 
severancia in Castigos e documentos leads to the suspicion that these two anony- 
mous works may really belong to the second half of the fourteenth century rather 
than to the first half, to which they are now assigned (p. 66). 

The glossaries and word lists which comprise the documentary section of the 
monograph are, as Professor Malkiel says in his preface, of unequal value. Only 
one, the Old Spanish glossary, aims to be exhaustive, containing ‘‘numerous 
derivatives unknown to the Diccionario Histérico’’ and providing “‘more ac- 
curate datings than those given in that work.’’ Because of the obvious value of 
this list, the reviewer offers the following comments and additions. 

aficanca. The one example found is quoted from the Madrid edition of 
the Cancitonero de Baena. Comparison with Lang’s facsimile edition 


‘Without wishing to deny the assertion (p. 52) that OSp semblanca is ‘‘an 
import from Gallo-Romance through Catalan and Aragonese,’’ the reviewer 
wonders whether it is safe to base it on “‘the shape of the radical,’’ in view of 
the well-known nimbla of the Poem of the Cid. 

2The formation viltanga (also aviltanga) would be so considered, according 
to Malkiel’s theory, independently of whether the root itself (occurring in 
aviltar, aviltacion, aviltamiento, avilteza, etc.) is native or also borrowed from 
Gallo-Romance. 

3The crossblended form inciensio, mentioned as found in Chile and Central 
America (p. 179), has an Old Spanish counterpart in encitencio in the Glosas 
to Pero Lépez de Ayala’s Libro de las aves de caza of the Duque de Albur- 
querque (Madrid, 1869, p. 187). 
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shows the manuscript reading to be afincanca.4 

afirmacga. Obviously for afirmanga.8 

eguanca. A second example of this word is found in the Libro contra la 
seta de Mahomat of San Pedro Pascual (Floresta de leyendas hetoicas 
espanolas, ed. R. Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, 1925, vol. I, p. 144). 

mudanca. The example cited from Fr. Diego de Valencia reads mutanga, 
which deserves being noted. 

perdonanca. An interesting example occurs in Ms. $100 of the Conde 
Lucanor (ed. H. Knust, Leipzig, 1900, p. 181, var. 5). 

@udancia. This form appears in the manuscript of the Cancionero de 
Baena in a pregunta of Fernan Pérez de Guzman. The editors of the 
Madrid edition, taking it for a scribal error, print audacia (p. 614). 
However, audancia may represent a contaminated form actually used 
by the author. 

temprancia. For the example from Pedro de Cartagena, temperancia seems - 
to be required to make a good octosilabo. Augusto Cortina so prints 
in the stanzas he quotes in his study on El ‘‘Didlogo entr’el Amor y 
vn Viejo” (Boletin de la Academia Argentina, vol. I, 1933, p. 339). 

aborrescencia. Another document containing this form is Biblia Ms. Esc. 
I-j-3 Psal XXIV-19, according to Blondheim (Rom., vol. 50, 1924, 
p. 583). 

apendencia(s). V. Garcia de Diego gives this word as Old Spanish in 
his ‘‘Etimologias espafiolas’’ (Revista de Filologia Espanola, vol VII, 
1920, p. 133). 

fallecencia. In the copy of the Proverbios of the Marqués de Santillana 
which forms part of the manuscript of the Cancionero de Baena, this 
form occurs (f. 197r) instead of fallencia as in the Cancionero Cas- 
tellano del siglo XV. 

inobidiencia. A third example occurs in Pero Lépez de Ayala’s Flores de 
los Morales de Job, f. 87v. 

loquencia. Fr. Imperial CB 232. 

naciencia. A third example is found in Lope Garcia de Salazar’s Libro de 
las bienandanzas y fortunas (R. Menéndez Pidal, La Leyenda de los 
Infantes de Lara, Madrid, 1934, p. 350). 

pacencia. Add Bib. Rab. II, 691, 692. 

prescencia. Pero Lépez de Ayala, Flores, f. 67r.¢ 


4The Madrid edition contains numerous misreadings. On one of them, the 
ghost word aleusero, which has found its way into the Diccionario and the 
Diccionario histérico of the Academy, the reviewer has an article in preparation. 

SThe reviewer has discovered remarkably few misprints in the entire mono- 
graph, and author and printer are to be complimented on the care with which 
a difficult job of listing and printing was done. Owing to one slip, however, it 
was not possible to locate valanca, mentioned on p. 176 as being used in place 
of valencia by Fr. Ifigo de Mendoza in Canc. cast. I, 72a. 

6It is interesting to note that with praescientia before him in the Latin text 
of Saint Gregory, Ayala may yet have preferred the ‘incorrect’ prescengia. The 
reviewer is also struck by the fact that in the Flores, Ayala several times chooses 
the popular abondamiento rather than the learned abundangia to render the Latin 
abundantia. 
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To interesting words occurring in aljamiado texts, the following found in 
E. Saavedra’s La Literatura aljamiada (Discursos leidos ante la Real Academia 
Espafiola en la recepcién publica del excmo. senor D. Eduardo Saavedra el 29 
de diciembre de 1878, Madrid, 1878) may be added: dicretanza (p. 114), 
estribancia (p. 111), prevaricanga (p. 149), and rrebenencia (p. 45; for 
rreberencia?) . 


Concerning the process of selection and combing-out which the Spanish lexi- 
con underwent in the sixteenth century and the decline of -anca as a suffix, use 
might have been made of Herrera’s Anotaciones to the works of Garcilaso. For 
example, in Adolphe Coster’s Fernando de Herrera (Paris, 1908), mention is 
made of Herrera’s praise of the poet for using the then archaic abastanga 
(p. 388). On the other hand, Covarrubias lists cobranga (s.v. cobrar), con- 
chavanga, and quitanca (s.v. quitar), which are undocumented by Malkiel down 
to the beginning of the sixteenth century. Finally, in Jerénimo de Urrea’s 
Didlogo de la verdadera honrra militar (Venice, 1566) one finds mayoranga 
(f. 68r) and obligancga (f. 72r). These are probably Italianisms, which were 
introduced in the sixteenth century and failed to become current. Neither Covar- 
rubias nor the Diccionario de Autoridades includes them. 


M. A. ZEITLIN 
University of California, Los Angeles 
* * * 
Teach Yourself Russian. By Maximilian Fourman. (David McKay Co., Phila- 
delphia, n.d. for The English Universities Press, Ltd., London. 


The salesmanship in the introduction to this book bears a slight flavor of 
smugness and snobbishness. ‘‘Characteristic British determination,” to use the 
author’s words, can of course make short shrift of this new ‘‘fascinating hobby.” 
The prospective purchaser is flattered in two ways: first, by the appeal to his 
“British determination,”” and secondly, by playing down the difficulties of the 
Russian language: ‘“They soon find that Russian is no harder than any other 
language commonly studied in this country . . . . Russian words are compara- 
tively easy to learn to pronounce since the language is virtually phonetic . . . 
(Russian) is amazingly uniform . .. . There are no dialects to bother you, 
although, of course, there are parts of the Soviet Union where Russian may be 
spoken rather differently." Perhaps I am unfair but I seem to hear the British 
Lion issuing instructions to representatives of the crown out in the colonies: 
“As has been implied already, you must not allow the study of Russian to be- 
come a kind of self-imposed penance and it is therefore important not to put in 
such long spells on grammar and vocabulary that the work becomes tedious. 
Try to treat the study of Russian as a recreation, like any other pleasant hobby.” 

Crown representatives have their merits, and so does this book. It assembles 
a large amount of rather heterogeneous Russian vocabulary, provides sufficient 
although simplified grammatical explanations, and, above all, includes a very 
useful and very much featured Key—i.e., Russian versions of all the English 
sentences in the exercises. 

The author recommends contact with a Russian or phonograph records, as a 
supplement to his book. If one performed all the numerous and profitable exer- 
cises one could theoretically hobnob with a Russian on a beginner's level. I say 
theoretically because neither the Russian nor the Englishman would understand 
very much if the Englishman based his pronunciation on the author's instruc- 
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tions, where, for example, the three sounds of ‘‘o,’’ the dark ‘‘l’’ and the paia- 
talized consonants are not even mentioned. 

The question arises: Can Russian be learned without a teacher? Yes, of 
course, as well as Spanish or French, with ten times the amount of work. 
Thanks primarily to the Key the book under discussion could be used profitably 
as a follow-up to Linguaphone if some one took the trouble to put in all the 
scores—and perhaps hundreds of missing accents. I might add that the slovenly 
indication of the accent is characteristic of many elementary Russian texts and 
grammars, the explanation presumably being the lack of accents and of the 
accent-habit among speakers and teachers of Russian. 


E. H. TEMPLIN 


University of California at Los Angeles 
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The Philosophical Library, publishers of books and journals 
of distinction, deem it a privilege to present the following 
new and up-to-date volumes: 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PHILOSOPHY $5.00 


Edited by Dagobert D. Runes, with contributions by Bertrand Russell, 
Jacques Maritain, George Santayana, Roscoe Pound, John Dewey, Marvin Far- 
H ber, Alfred N. Whitehead, John Elof Boodin, Wing-tsit Chan. The book dis- 
cusses all major living schools of thought. Among the topics discussed are 
Aesthetics, Philosophy of Life, Philosophy of Science, Philosophy of Law, 
of of Values, Dialectical Materialism, Thom- 

ism, Philosophies of 


ENCYCLOPEDIA "OF MODERN EDUCATION.......... $10.00 


A new and epochal reference book for educators, administrators, psycholo- 
gists and researchers, covering all major areas as well as aspects of education 
throughout the globe. Editorial Advisory Board: Dean Harold Benjamin, 
Professor William F. Cunningham, Professor. I. L. Kandel, Professor William 
H. Kilpatrick, Dean Frances M. Crowley, Dean Frank N. Freeman, President 
Paul Klapper, Professor Edward L. Thorndyke, Ed. H. N. Rivlin and H. 


Schueler. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHILD GUIDANCE.................... $7.50 
Edited by Ralph B. Winn. The volume, a work of collaboration of em- 
inent educators and physicians, deals with all phases of child guidance, and its 
many ee. oN — of enormous practical value to every person and 
group concerned wi he training and development of children. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL ABSTRACTS, a quarterly......$4.00 
THE JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS, a quarterly............ $4.00 


CORRECT ENGLISH, a 2 wae $2.50 
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PHILOSOPHICAL "LIBRARY 
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A new elementary Portuguese reader 


By CECILIA MEIRELES 
RUTE E ALBERTO 


Abridged and edited with notes, 
exercises, and vocabulary by 


VIRGINIA JOINER & EUNICE J. GATES 


Originally written for use in Brazilian schools, 
this narrative reader will prove especially :valu- 
able for its up-to-date realia on the city of Rio 
de Janeiro? Includes conversation practice and 
poems for memorizing. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF FRENCH 
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Book Reviews and News of Interest to the Teachers of the 
French Language and Literature 
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